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FREE—A Guide 
to GOOD READING 


An illustrated descriptive list of 
new books will be sent you FREE 
upon request by Frederick A. 
Stokes Company. These are a 
few of the titles in it: 


The MYSTERY CLUB 


Elinor Whitney 


When the Mystery 
Club was formed by 
the crowd at High 
School, they thought 
it would be a lot of 
fun. It was—and a 
real mystery gave the 
club a thrilling job. You'll love the 
story. Illustrated. $1.75 


EXPLORING THE 
EARTH and Its Life in 


a Natural History Museum 
James Lindsay McCreery 


A trip to the museum will take on 
new interest after you have read 
this book, which gives a fascinating 
account of the earth and its life as 
you will see it there. 116 stun- 
ning illustrations. $1.75 


~STORY LIVES OF 
MASTER ARTISTS 
Second Series 
Anna Curtis 


Chandler 


Stories of world- 
famous sculptors 
and painters, by 
a master story-teller to whom 
70,000 young people listen every 
year. Illustrated. $2.50 


GAY SOEURETTE 
By Ada Clair Darby 


This pioneer tale of old Louisiana 
brings both period and people color- 
fully alive in a book that is first of 
all a story, though faithful to histori- 
cal fact. Illustrated. $1.75 


THE MYSTERY OF BLACK 
PEARL ISLAND by Gunby 
Hadath. A grand yarn of sea 
adventure by the author of 
“Mystery Cross.” Illustrated. $1.75 
The STORY of RUSSIA. By 
Birger Richard Headstrom. 
The only young people’s history 
of this amazing country. $3.50 


May Lamberton Becker Rec- 
ommends: 
PAT OF SILVER BUSH by L. 
M. Montgomery. As delight- 

ful as ‘‘Anne of Green Gables.” 
$2.00 

WHEN WORLDS COLLIDE by 
Balmer and Wylie. ‘Keeps 
you breathless ... better than 
$2.00 





Buck Rogers’. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES CO. 

443 Fourth Avenue, New York 

Send this coupon today for your copy of the 
FREE helpful list of good new books. 
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This Business of War 


An Editorial 


ES, this is Armistice Day. Fifteen years ago 
Saturday the big guns ceased booming on the 
Western front. It is time to take stock. Just 

. where do we—the high school generation of 
America—stand on this war business, anyhow? This 
issue is devoted to an effort to answer that question. 

It does not need a fortune-teller to perceive that 
the world is nearer today to another war of ghastly 
proportions than at any time since 1918. We had 
better begin by admitting what any military advo- 
cate will immediately point out: (1) Japan has made 
an all but fatal breach in the peace machinery labori- 
ously built up through the League of Nations, the 
World Court, the Kellogg Pact, and innumerable con- 
ferences. She has overrun a third of China, and is 
steadily strengthening her grip 
on the Asiatic mainland. (2) Re- 
publican Germany, harassed by 
the harsh provisions of the 
Treaty of Versailles, by repara- 
tions, economic collapse, and loss 
of border states, has installed 
a Fascist government whose 
avowed aim is to restore her old 
militarist power and spirit, has 
broken with the League, and has 
begun rearming to challenge her 
iormer enemies whose failure to 
live up to their treaty obliga- 
tions gave her this excuse. (3) 
The long-drawn-out efforts to 
bring a genuine measure of dis- 
armament out of the conferences 
at Geneva have met with almost total failure through 
the rivalries of imperialistic powers. (4) More men 
today are under arms throughout the world, and 
greater budgets, totalling 5 billion dollars a year, 
are being spent for war preparations, than in June, 
1914. (5) Under the stress of four years of world- 
wide depression, the nations, including America, have 
withdrawn within themselves, raised tariff barriers, 
and fostered a policy of economic nationalism which 
has in the past inevitably led to war. 

These things cannot be successfully denied. From 
them, many sober people are being gradually driven 
to a belief that all peace efforts are useless, that 
war is imminent, and that the only safe course for 
the United States is isolation and large-scale pre- 
paredness. It is not easy to preach disarmament in 
a world of unmuzzled mad dogs. 


ee 
$1,300 for One Bomb 


To all these there is but one answer: Another major 
war will so decimate everything we know as civili- 
zation that life will survive, if at all, only on the 
lowest animal level. The presses of the world are 
thundering with proof of it. A reading of two books 
described in this issue—Cry Havoc! and What Would 
Be the Character of a New War?—should convince 
any half-way intelligent person that a second world 
war will blot out the planet. In 1914 fighting was 
essentially the same as it was in Napoleon’s time—or 
Genghis Khan’s, or Cesar’s. In 1918 it had escaped 
into the air, the laboratory, and the zones behind 
the lines. In 1950 these “blessings” of modern science, 
if uncontrolled, will have destroyed the human race. 

What is the answer for a conscientious citizen of 
a democratic republic? Extrem- 
ists are never popular. But the 
passion and logic of Beverley 
Nichols’ great book force us to 
the inescapable conclusion that 
war will never be ended except 
by a mood of fanaticism. There 
is only one time to stop a war, 
and that is before the war fever 
gets us. Two groups could end 
war if they would—the women of 
the world, and its young men. 
There are some signs that a fer- 
ment is working in these groups. 
Votes taken recently in numerous 
English and American colleges 
show that nearly fifty per cent 
of some student bodies would 
refuse to go to war under any circumstances. 

We are not asking high school students to adopt 
last-ditch pacifism. But we think they should know 
enough about war to respect sincerity wherever, they 
find it. And we believe the time has come for the youth 
of America to adopt a program on which students of 
good will can unite. Here are four possible planks: 

1. We will not fight in any war unless the mainland of 
the United States is invaded by a foreign foe, or unless 
by international agreement against an aggressor state. 

2. We will not fight in any war which has not been 
declared by majority vote in a nation-wide referendum. 

3. We will not accept conscription of our bodies for 
the army or navy without an equally complete conscrip- 
tion of the capital and profits of industry. 

4. We will maintain to the end our right to determine 
our own conduct by independent thinking. 

What do you think? 
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Company K 
By WILLIAM MARCH 


Ten Men From the Same Outfit Tell 
Their Own Stories of the World War 


Private Joseph Delaney 


WE have had supper and 

fj my wife and I are sitting 

on our porch. It will not 

Ww be dark for an hour yet 

and my wife has brought out some 

sewing. It is pink and full of lace 

and it is something she is making for 

a friend of hers who is going to be 
married soon. 

All about us are our neighbors, 
sprinkling their lawns, or sitting on 
their porches, as we are doing. Oc- 
casionally my wife and I speak to 
some friend who passes, and bows, 
or stops to chat for a moment, but 
mostly we sit silent... . 

I am still thinking of the book 
which I have just completed. I say 
to myself: “I have finished my book 
at last, but I wonder if I have done 
what I set out to do?” 

Then I think: “This book started 
out to be a record of my own com- 
pany, but I do not want it to be that, 
now. I want it to be a record of every 
company in every army. If its cast 
and its overtones are American, that 
is only because the American scene is 
the one that I know. With different 
names and different settings, the men 
of whom I have written could, as 
easily, be French, German, English 
or Russian for that matter.” 

I think: “I wish there were some 
way to take these stories and pin them 
to a huge wheel, each story hung on 
a different peg until the circle was 
completed. Then I would like to spin 
the wheel, faster and faster, until the 
things of which I have written took 
life and were recreated, and became 
part of the wheel, flowing toward each 
other, and into each other; blurring, 
and then blending together into a 
composite whole, an unending circle 
of pain. . . . That would be the pic- 
ture of war. And the sound that the 
wheel made, and the sound that the 
men themselves made as they laughed, 
cried, cursed or prayed, would be, 
against the falling of walls, the rush- 
ing of bullets, the exploding of shells, 
the sound that war, itself, makes... .” 

We had been silent for a long time, 
and then my wife spoke: “I'd take 
out the part about shooting pris- 
oners.” 


“Why?” I asked. 


“Because it is cruel and unjust to 
shoot defenseless men in cold blood. 
It may have been done a few times, 
I’m not denying that, but it isn’t 
typical. It couldn’t have happened 
often.” 

“Would a description of an air raid 
be better?” I asked. “Would that be 
more humane? Would that be more 
typical ?” 

“Yes,” she said. “Yes. That hap- 
pened many times, I understand.” 

“Is it crueler, then, for Captain 
Matlock to order prisoners shot, be- 
cause he was merely stupid, and 
thought the circumstances warranted 
that, than for an aviator to bomb a 
town and kill harmless people who are 
not even fighting him?” 

“That isn’t as revolting as shooting 
prisoners,” said my wife stubbornly. 
Then she added: “You see, the aviator 
cannot see where his bomb strikes, or 
what it does, so he is not really re- 
sponsible. But the men in your story 
had the prisoners actually before 
them. . . . It’s not the same thing at 
all.” 

I began to laugh with bitterness: 
“Possibly you are right,” I said: 
“Possibly you have put into words 
something inescapable and true.” 

Then my wife reached out and took 
my hand. “You think I’m hard and 
unsympathetic,” she said; “but I’m 
not, really, darling.” 

I sat silent after that, watching 
the Ellis children across the street 
shouting and laughing and playing on 
their lawn. It was early June, and 
there was a faint breeze carrying with 
it the smell of spiced pinks and Cape 
jasmine. Gradually it got darker and 
my wife put away her sewing, yawned 
and rubbed her eyes. All about us 
were the green, well-kept lawns of 
our neighbors, with flowers in bloom 
and shrubs banked against walls and 
fences. The sight of this green, 
flowing smoothness made me think, 
somehow, of old battlefields which I 
have seen. ... 

You can always tell an old battle- 
field where many men have lost their 
lives. The next Spring the grass 
comes up greener and more luxuriant 
than on the surrounding countryside; 
the poppies are redder, the corn- 
flowers more blue. They grow over 
the field and down the sides of the 
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shell holes and lean, almost touching, 
across the abandoned trenches in a 
mass of color that ripples all day in 
the direction that the wind blows. 
They take the pits and scars out of 
the torn land and make it a sweet, 
sloping surface again. Take a wood, 
now, or a ravine: In a year’s time 
you could never guess the things 
which had taken place there. 

I repeated my thoughts to my wife, 
but she said it was not difficult to 
understand about battlefields: The 
blood of the men killed on the field, 
and the bodies buried there, fertilize 
the ground and stimulate the growth 
of vegetation. That was all quite 
natural, she said. 

But I could not agree with this 
too-simple explanation; to me it has 
always seemed that God is so sick- 
ened with men, and their unending 
cruelty to each other, that he covers 
the places where they have been as 
quickly as possible. 


* 
Private Samuel Updike 
} felt good to be on solid land 


again after fourteen days on a 

crowded transport. Our hobnailed 
boots clattered on the cobblestones, as 
we marched at ease down the main 
street of the town and up the hill that 
led to the barracks. It was cold, but 
the sun was out, and everybody was 
in high spirits, and full of fun. We 
laughed and shoved each other about. 
Then Rowland Geers passed his pack 
and rifle to Fred Willcoxen and began 
to turn handsprings, and clown. But 
the French people stood there looking 
at us, with their mouths open, a sur- 
prised expression on their faces. They 
weren't at all like an American 
crowd: We tried to joke and kid them, 
but they wouldn’t answer. They just 
looked at us like we were crazy, and 
turned their heads away. 

“What’s the matter with these peo 
ple?” asked Tom Stahl. ‘Where's 
their pep? Where’s their spirit?” 

“Everybody is wearing black,” I 
said. “You'd think they’d just come 
from a funeral.” 

Then a woman in the crowd, stand- 
ing near the curb, answered me in 4 
broad, English voice: “The people 
wearing black are in mourning,” she 
said, as if she were speaking to 4 
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WHEN Edgar Lee Masters wrote "Spoon River Anthology" nearly twenty 


years ago, he popularized an unusual literary form, compos 


of ele- 


ments of poetry, the short story, and the novel. By writing imaginary epitaphs 
for the graveyard of the village of “Spoon River,’ Illinois, he created a num- 


ber of sharp 


the community. 


individual portraits which expressed, in sum, the character of 


Although written in prose, instead of in the free verse of Spoon River, 
William March's book, “Company K," from which these pieces are taken, 


arallels Masters’ idea. 
. a March uses a com 
pany K" is lit with flashes 


Where Masters used a village graveyard for his 
ny of U.S. infantry in the World War. “Com- 
pure poetry; each man tells his essential story 


in a few hundred words; the various portraits and incidents merge into a 


d truth. 


foun 


single pattern of the war and its effect on average men, with a sense well at 
We can present here only ten of the more than one hu 


red 


sketches in the book, but they are typical of the whole. 


child. ““‘We’re having a war, you know.” 
“Oh, I didn’t realize!” I said. “I’m 
sorry, I really am!” But the English 
woman had turned and walked away. 
I’ve thought many times afterwards 
what clowns we must have seemed. 


+ 
Captain Terence L. Matlock 


HEN amy platoon sergeants 
WV had assembled, I read the 

order granting liberty to 
fifty men from each company... . 
“Trucks will pick up the liberty party 
at two o’clock this afternoon at Regi- 
mental Headquarters, and the same 
trucks will be waiting for the men in 
Celles-le-Cher in front of the Y. M. 
C. A. hut, until eight o’clock Sunday 
night,” I read. - Then we went over 
the company roster, squad by squad, 
and picked the men who were to go. 
Sergeant Dunning looked at his 
watch. It was 11:10. “I guess the 
boys will have to hurry to make that 
two o'clock truck,” he said. 

“Before these men go on liberty, 
I want their equipment shined up; 
their rifles cleaned and oiled, and 
their extra clothes washed and hung 
on the line to dry.” The sergeants 
saluted me and turned to go. 

“Yes, sir,” they said. 

“Wait a minute,” I continued. 
“Don’t be so fast: I'll inspect the 
rifles and equipment of the liberty 
party at 12:30 in the billets. Then, 
at 1 P.M. have each man report to 
me, outside the office, with his extra 
clothes washed and wrung out... . 
And tell the men they'd better wash 
them clean! .. .” 

Promptly at one o’clock the men 
began lining up outside the company 
office, their uniforms scraped and 
brushed, their faces shining. It had 
rained the night before and they 
picked their way across the muddy 
court-yard, so as not to soil their 
boots, which had been rubbed with a 
mixture of soot and dubbing. Across 
the arm of each man were the clothes 
he had washed out. 

I sat at a table in the court-yard 
with Sergeant Boss, my top sergeant, 
and Corporal Waller, my clerk, who 


had the passes made out and ready 
for the men, beside me. Then the 
first man, Private Calhoun, came up 
and spread his clothes on the table. 
I opened them up, looking carefully 
at the seams. 

“Is that your idea of a clean pair 
of drawers?” I asked. 

“That’s mildew,” he said; “I tried, 
but I couldn’t get it out, sir.” 

“Well, go back and try some more,” 
I said. 

Calhoun turned away, and as he did 
somebody at the rear of the line gave 
me the raspberry. 

“Who did that?” I asked. 

Nobody answered. 

The second man had placed his 
clothes on the table. I picked them 
up and threw them in the mud with- 
out looking at them. Then as each 
mar came up with his clothes, I took 
them from his arm and threw them 
into the mud-puddle. After that I 
took the passes from Waller, tore 
them into tiny pieces and scattered 
them on a pile of manure... . 

“When you men have learned to re- 
spect your commanding officer, things 
are going to be better all the way 
round,” I said. 


« 
Private Carter Atlas 


OR breakfast weak coffee, a thin 
- slice of bread and a dipper full 
of watery soup; for dinner two 
soggy potatoes, with dirt still clinging 
to their jackets, a piece of meat the 
size of a man’s thumb and a spoonful 
of jam; for supper more coffee, but 
weaker this time, and a pan full of 
unseasoned rice. How can a man 
keep going on such rations? But try 
to get more! Try, and see what hap- 
pens to you! 
I thought about food all the time: 
I remembered all the good meals I 
had ever eaten and thought of rare 
dishes, such as truffles or ortolans, 
which I had read about, but never 
tasted. I used to plan my first meal 
on the outside, but thinking about 
those things all the time made me so 
hungry, I was almost crazy. When I 
closed my eyes I could see a thick, 
luscious steak, broiled a deep brown, 


. steak. ... 


a lump of butter melting over it and 
becoming a part of its juices. I could 
see the steak, surrounded by tender, 
French fried potatoes, and smell its 
flavor as distinctly as if it were ac- 
tually before me. I lay on my bunk 
with my eyes closed, gloating over the 
“In just a minute I'll cut 
into it, and begin to eat,” I thought. 

Then the detail returned to the 
trenches, bringing our supper in a 
g- i. can. It was rice again, cold and 
clammy, and when Sergeant Donohoe 
gave me my part of it, I took it, hun- 
gry as I was, and dumped it in the 
mud. Then I went back to the dug- 
out and lay on my bunk and cried like 
a baby. If they'd just give me a good 
meal every once in a while, I wouldn't 
mind this war so much! 


= 
Sergeant Wilbur Tietjen 


WOULD take up a position in the 
: line, my rifle strapped to my 
shoulder, the barrel resting on the 
bank, and look through my telescopic 
sights at the German trenches, a thou- 
sand or more yards away. (A sniper 
must have patience; that is as im- 
portant as ability to shoot good.) And 
so I would lie there for hours, study- 
ing the German line, which looked de- 
serted. “There are men there, all 
right,” I’d say to myself, “and one of 
them will get careless and show him- 
self before long.” Sure enough, 
sooner or later, a head would appear 
over the side of the trench or a man 
would crawl outside for a minute. 
Then I would figure windage and 
elevation, line up my sights, slack my 
body, take a half-breath and squeeze 
the trigger very slow. More often 
than not the man I was aiming at 
would jump up and spin around a 
couple of times before falling. He 
looked very comical from where I was 
—like a toy soldier which somebody 
had whittled being upset by the wind. 
I was the best rifleman in the regi- 
ment, so everybody said. One time, 
in July, I hit nine men out of a possi- 
ble twelve. The colonél was in the 
line that afternoon and he and his 
adjutant were watching my shots with 
their strong field glasses. They made 
a. lot over me when I plugged the 
ninth man and I grinned like a great 
fellow. You see, the men were so far 
away, it didn’t seem like killing any- 
body, really. In fact, I never thought 
of them as men, but as dolls, and it 
was hard to believe that anything as 
small as that could feel pain or sor- 
row. If there was a race of people no 
bigger, say, than your thumb, even the 
best hearted person in the world could 
step on one of them and not feel bad 
about it. When that thought came 
into my head, I told it to Allan 
Methot, but he said a fellow had al- 
(Continued on next page) 
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Drawing by Harvuld Bowler 


WILLIAM MARCH 


NLY his personal acquaint- 

ances knew about William 

March two years ago, and 

they didn’t know much. 
Some remembered him as a boy down 
in Mobile, Alabama. His school fel- 
lows were few, because he didn’t go 
to school much. Those he had recol- 
lect that he did well in law at the 
University of Alabama. He might 
have risen to a prominent position 
with the New York law firm where he 
clerked, if the war hadn’t started in 
1914. March enlisted in the Marines. 
When men from his company in the 
Fifth Regiment meet, they like to re- 
call that they saw all the action an 


American soldier in France could see. 


March was gassed once and wounded 
twice. He won the Distinguished 
Service Cross, the Navy Cross, and 
the Croix de Guerre with Palm. 

Only three years ago, he began 
writing. He was then thirty-eight. 
About thirty of his stories were pub- 
lished in the magazines that don’t 
make money, like Midland, Frontier, 
and Story, and other impractical pub- 
lications that furnish most of the ma- 
terial for the “Best Short Story” 
anthologies. - March’s work appeared 
in the O’Brien anthology and for 
three years running in the O. Henry 
Memorial Stories. In December, 
1931, “Nine Prisoners,” composed of 
selections from Company K, appeared 
in Forum. About a year ago, Harri- 
son Smith & Robert Haas published 
his book. 

March is better equipped than most 
men to understand the distinction be- 
tween artistic and commercial writing, 
because he knows what commercial 
success is. He is vice-president of a 
New York steamship company, where 
he has worked since demobilization, 
under another name. His business ac- 
quaintances do not know that he 
writes. His professional life and his 
private life are worlds apart. 


(Continued from preceding page) 
ready used it in a book. “Well, it’s the 
truth, even if a book has been wrote 
about it,” I said. 

* 


Lieutenant Thomas Jewett 


amining our position that June 

morning. To our left, and about 
half a kilometer in advance of our line, 
was an isolated clump of small trees. 
“That grove should be a good place for 
a squad of machine gunners, if the Ger- 
mans should attack,” I said. 

Sergeant Prado looked up. “I .don’t 
think so,” he said; “I don’t think that at 
all.” He stood there stubbornly, shaking 
his head. I did not answer him imme- 
diately, as if I had not heard. “I think 
you'd better take several men to those 
trees and dig a line of trenches there,” I 
said finally. 

“I wouldn’t do that, Lieutenant,” he 
said. “That clump stands out like a sore 
thumb. The Germans are sure to figure 
we'll put men there, and shell hell out of 
it,—I been expecting that all morning.” 

“I’m sorry,” I said; “but I think you 
understand my orders.” 

“Yes, sir,” he said. 

A few minutes later Prado and his 
men had wormed their way through the 
wheat, and with my field glasses I saw 
them enter the trees. Then, as I lowered 
my glasses, and was walking away, I 
heard one shell in the quiet air. I stopped, 
turned, and saw it strike short of the 
clump by ten yards. There was silence 
while I held my breath, and the German 
artillerymen recalculated their range. 
Then there came innumerable shells which 
twisted and whined in the air and ex- 
ploded with terrific blasts among the 
trees. Geysers of dirt, leaves and broken 
branches sprang upward, and the trunks 
of the lashed trees bent this way and 
that, as if a hurricane were lost among 
them, and could not find its way out. 

The shelling lasted for twenty minutes 
and then lifted as suddenly as it had 
begun. I ran through the wheat, terrified, 
regretting what my vanity had made me 
do; and when I reached the clump, the 
first objects I saw were the bodies of 
Alden, Geers and Carroll huddled to- 
gether, their faces torn away, the tops of 
their skulls caved in. Lying across a 
fallen tree, his body ripped from belly to 
chin, was Sergeant Prado, while Leslie 
Jourdan stood upright looking down at 
his hand, from which the fingers had been 
shot away. 

I leaned against a tree’ to keep from 
falling. “I didn’t mean to do it,” I said; 
“I didn’t mean to... 


e 
Private Carrol Hart 


Gia TIETJEN was with me 


Ginter PRADO and I were ex- 


that day we took the machine gun 

nest in Veuilly Wood. We found 
the crew all killed except one heavy-set, 
bearded man, and he was badly wounded. 
Just as we came up, the bearded man 
reached inside his coat and fumbled. I 
thought he was going to throw a grenade, 
so I emptied my pistol into him. His 
arm came away from his coat with a 
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jerking, irregular motion and his palm ~ 


rested for a moment against his lips. 
Then the blood in his throat began to 
strangle him, and he made a gurgling, 
sighing sound. His eyes rolled back and 
his jaw fell open. 

I went over and opened his palm to see 
what he had in it. It was the photograph 
of a little German girl. She was round- 
faced, and freckled, and her hair was 
curled, for the occasion, over her shoul- 
ders. “That must have been his daugh- 
ter,” said Sergeant Tietjen. 

That night I couldn’t sleep for thinking 
of that German soldier. I rolled and 
pitched about and toward daybreak Tiet- 
jen came over and lay down by me. “It’s 
no use blaming yourself that way, fellow,” 
he said; “anybody in the world would 
have thought he was going to throw a 
grenade.” 


° 
Corporal Lloyd Somerville 


LL the men in our ward were gas 
patients, and all of us were going 
to die. The nurses knew there 

was nothing that could be done for us, 
and most of the men realized it, too. ... 
Across the room, a man lay straining, and 
trying to breathe. Sweat rolled from his 
face and he caught his breath with a high, 
sucking sound. After each spell had 
passed he would lie back, exhausted, and 
make a bubbling noise with his lips, as if 
apologizing for disturbing the ward; be- 
cause each time the man strained for his 
breath the other men unconsciously strug- 
gled with him; and when he lay back ex- 
hausted, we unclenched our fists, and re- 
laxed a little ourselves. I thought, “That 
fellow reminds me of a broken-down so- 
prano practicing her scales. . . .” 

A man whose face was turning the 
color of wet cement leaned over his cot 
and began vomiting into a tin bucket. 
- . . Then the soprano tried again for a 
high note, and I knew that I couldn't 
stand it any longer. I beat the mattress 
with my fists, and my heart began racing, 
and I remembered the doctors had said my 
only chance lay in keeping calm and 
unexcited. 

The night nurse came over to me. She 
was fat and old, and she walked on the 
sides of her feet like a tame bear. There 
was a purple birth-mark on her chin. She 
stood looking down at. me helplessly. 

“This is pretty amusing for you, isn't 
it?” I said. She didn’t answer me, and I 
commenced laughing and crying and say- 
ing every filthy thing I had ever heard, 
but she bent over me quietly, and kissed 
me on the mouth. ... “A big boy like 
you!” she said scornfully. “Oh, I'd be 
ashamed: I really would! .. .” I took 
hold of her hand and held it tightly. I 
could feel my heart slowing down again. 
My toes uncurled and my legs began to 
relax. My legs were still and numb. They 
felt as if they had been beaten with a 
stick. 

And so she stood above my bed trying 
to think of something to do for me. I 
turned my head and pressed my lips 
against her palm. I wanted her to know 
that I was not frightened any more. I 
looked into her eyes steadily, and smiled, 
and she smiled back at me... . “I know 


+ what will help you,” she said, “and that’s 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Letter to a Young Man 


By BEVERLEY NICHOLS 


EAR JOHN: 


You have written to me tell- 


“utterly furious” with you because 
he has heard that at Oxford you voted 
for the famous Union resolution. . . . 


"Cry Havoc!" 


Beverley Nichols is an English 
novelist and playwright, just turned 
34. Educated at Oxford, he was 


ter, mad or sane, 
my brother, mur- 


your sister you 
do not claim the 
right to allow her 





of the Oxford Union, the training- 

ground of British statesmen, and editor of the Oxford magazines, 
Isis and Outlook. He has visited almost every country in the world 
written a half-dozen successful novels, composed music or script for 


to walk the 
streets as a homi- 


“That this house will in no circum- 
stances fight for King and Country.” 


several London stage successes. 
When Nichols got around to studying the war question, he did no 
half-way job. He visited arms factories, Geneva, and the war de- 











































| You quote him as saying, “If that cidal lunatic. we. | 
le is the sort of thing they teach you at Just because a prerncet | arte ol ———— at ha te Oe ee 
re gas Oxford, you had better leave, cut man is your (Doubleday, Doran)—oa brilliantly witty book written with poignant 
» going your schools, and go straight out to brother you do _— emotion, but with scrupulous honesty. “Letter to a Young Man,” 
- there British East Africa, to get some sense not claim the the closing chapter, expresses the point of view of the younger 
for us, knocked into your head.” You are right to assault ana . a Americans con cctily tronsiate Ws 
0.» naturally worried by this ultimatum. those policemen 
ng, and You are very fond of your father. At who arrest him 
om his the same time, you were really serious for murder. You do not do these assailant of your sister a sock in the 
a ~~ when you recorded that vote. It was things because you realize you are a jaw you are merely temporarily tak- 
_— not merely a frivolous gesture. “I social being, subject to certain laws ing the part of the police. The army 
“~ if feel this whole thing too deeply to be which men have made for their own and the police have entirely different 
rd; be- stampeded into denying it,” you write protection. You do not do these functions—one exists to break the 
for his to me. things because you believe in law as__ law, the other to keep it. 

strug- How would I have voted on this opposed to anarchy. However, the true argument, of 
ack ex- pacifist motion? I don’t know. I However, I realize only too well course, goes deeper than that. It 
and re- have at last come to the conclusion that when your father comes home, goes as deep as Christianity itself. 
» SEhel that in certain circumstances I would when his trunks have been carried up- The true argument is that if you wish 
= 7 fight in an international army, in an_ stairs, and the souvenirs produced, to avoid the possibility of large num- 
ng the international cause, under some com- when you are eventually summoned bers of women, of every nationality, 
his cot mander appointed by the League of to his study for this dreadful cross- being outraged, you must avoid war, 
bucket. Nations. This sounds extremely examination, he will be little inclined at almost any cost. You will not drive 
1 for a funny, and if your friends in the to reason. He will drag out all the out passion by passion. Soldiers are 
‘ouldn’t Tory Club get to hear of it, they will old questions, and you must be pre- much alike, whatever uniform they 
rattress be able to write delicious parodies pared to answer them. And I will may wear. But when they are in enemy 
racing, about it. Lovely squibs and verses wager ten to one that almost the first territory, when they are doped with 
paid my about me, forming fours in Geneva, question he asks you will be: lies which make them believe that 
ein: and being told to “dress by the left,” “What would you do if you founda every German is a devil and that 
ce. She in bad French. Oh, yes....I am_ great hulking German attacking your every German nurse tortures the 
on the handing them a rich gift of satire. sister? Wouldn’t you fight then?” wounded (or vice versa, because the 
There However, we are not worrying any This is the militarist’s standard German stories about English nurses 
in. She longer about my case, but yours. You question. Having asked it, your were exactly the same as ours), then 
ly. want to be able to defend that vote father will lean back in his chair and you induce a state of mind which 
u, isn’t when your father returns. And you survey you almost amiably, because, makes these soldiers feel that no treat- 
» and I should have the courage to tell him, you see, he thinks there is no answer ment to which they could submit such 
. - that though the motion was offensive to the question. He thinks he’s got she-devils could be too vile. 
areal to public taste, the meaning behind it you now, poor misguided lad that you You might also tell your father that 
oy like was desperately sincere. For the are! And it would be ungentlemanly this question about your sister is not 
I’d be young men know, only too well, how of him to exult too obviously in his only unintelligent, but cowardly. It 
I took that phrase “King and Country” is intellectual triumph. is hitting below the belt. It is trying 
htly. abused by the politicians. Your He is pitifully wrong, of course. to trap you on a false analogy. It is 
1 again “King and Country” may be in dan- There is not only an answer to this confusing a vitally personal issue, 
egan to ger, certainly, but they may be in question ... there are a great many which offers only one judgment and 
». They danger simply because of the folly of answers, and you can vary them ac- one method of treatment, with an en- 
with @ your country’s ministers, or the ag- cording to the temperament of the  tirely impersonal issue, which is open 
1 trying gressiveness of your country’s policy. questioner. The quickest and most ef- to many judgments and many methods 
i. If you are going to abrogate your fective reply is, “I should behave ex- of treatment. For what conceivable 
ny lips right to criticize those ministers and actly in the same way as if I found a connection can be drawn between the 
o know that policy, and also to deny the right great hulking Britisher attacking my blow which you deliver, in hot blood, 
10re. of other nations to criticize it, you sister—i.e., I should give him a sock against a man who is doing your fam- 
smiled, land yourself in the lunatic and crimi- in the jaw.” ily a great wrong, and the shot you 
‘I know nal position of the man who says “my As soon as you introduce this paral- fire, in cold blood, into the dark, in 
d eo ; country, right or wrong.” Which is lel, your father’s argument becomes’ the hope that it may split the skull of 
age 


as though a man were to say, “my sis- 


ridiculous. By giving the imaginary 


some man you have never seen, some 
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puzzled chap who, if the diplomatic 
wheel had spun another turn, might 
be your friend? 

As the argument with your father 
quickens, he will probably ask you— 
“But don’t you think that any cause 
can be just? Is there nothing you 
would fight for?” 

Listen. You will begin, of course, 
by pointing out to your father that 
the “justice” or “injustice” of the 
cause has nothing whatever to do with 
the case. War does not settle who 
was right or wrong. It settles who 
was strongest. This is so childishly 
evident that I apologize for suggest- 
ing that your father needs to be 
told it. 

What I am getting at is this. Sooner 
or later, in your argument, your 
father is bound to pin you down to 
the policy you tell me most of you 
really voted for, in that Oxford reso- 
lution, the policy of passive resist- 
ance. You are one of a large number 
of intelligent and representative young 
Englishmen who have deliberately 
chosen this as their programme in the 
event of war. Mind you, I don’t go 
with you all the way—I don’t believe 
the theory is workable. You do. And 
since you do, I implore you to make 
the best of your case. Most of you 
seem to do your utmost to make the 
worst of it. You are flummoxed by 
your cross-examiners, who draw pic- 
tures of a nation in chains, a country- 
side laid waste, etc., etc. You know, 
as well as I do, that these pictures 
are silly little bogy pictures, which 
are not worthy of the serious con- 
sideration of an intelligent scullery- 
maid, but you do not seem able to 
convince your persecutors of this fact. 

Your case for passive resistance 
can be proved in one way and one 
only, by imagining it put into prac- 
tice in some specific instance, and by 
pinning your opponent down to the 
definite losses and injuries which, in 
his opinion, we should suffer, and by 
making him prove that these losses 
and injuries are likely to be greater 
than the losses and injuries we suf- 
fered in the last war. He must 
therefore prove that passive resistance 
would cost this country more than 
£9,590,000,000 and nearly 700,000 
men killed, and more, morally, than is 
witnessed by the sense of utter futility 
and rottenness which broods over all 
our younger generation. These are 
the things that he must prove. And 
in order to prove them he must stick 
to facts. Here are the facts: 

In the old days a conquered nation 
paid for its helplessness by four 
forms of tribute—by money, by serv- 
ices, by land, and by the surrender 
of various forms of booty which are 
best described as miscellaneous. 

Let us see if and how these forms 
of tribute could be enacted from En- 


gland, on the assumption that England 
was completely non-resistant . . . that 
we simply throw up our hands and 
said, “All right, come on, take what 
you want.” 

Firstly, money. We are constantly 
being assured by all the big capital- 
ists, especially the press lords, that 
the British people have reached the 
limit of taxation, and that further im- 
posts will bring the whole of our 
financial edifice tumbling to the 
ground. We are also assured that the 
foundation of that edifice is the subtle 
cement called credit, which is more 
important in determining the value of 
the pound sterling than all the gold 
in the Bank of England. The pound 
sterling, too, as we are so often re- 
minded, is an international currency. 
One-third of the world is on sterling. 
So that any severe shock to sterling 
reacts to the detriment of the whole 
economic structure of the world. 

In the light of these facts, you 
might therefore ask your father what, 
exactly, a conquering nation will do, 
in this question of taking our money. 
Seize the gold in the Bank, for ex- 
ample? There is no statesman in the 
silliest part of the silliest country in 
Europe who would any longer advo- 
cate such a folly after the experience 
of the last few years. Nations now 
know, only too well, that a surplus of 
gold is only an encumbrance. We 
have just seen the ludicrous paradox 
whereby the richest citizen in the 
richest country in the world was un- 
able to draw a single cent from his 
bank, gorged as it was with gold. (I 
refer, of course, to the banking crisis 
which broke on the day of President 
Roosevelt’s inauguration.) So we are 
not likely to see any nation taking 
away our gold, even if we open the 
vaults for them. 

How else, then, are they to take 
our money? In stocks and shares? 
But these are only of value as long as 
our credit is good. Take away our 
eredit and they are so much paper. 

By doubling our taxes, then? But 
the economists and the press lords tell 
us that we can’t be taxed any more. 
It would send sterling down to zero. 
The international reactions would be 
appalling. Every country’s currency 
would stagger. Who is going to risk 
that? The sturdy Germans? the 
canny, French? The disciplined Ital- 
ians? The hard-hit Americans? The 
ultra-Tory Japanese? The tortured 
Central Europeans? Well? Who 
wants sterling to go to damnation? 

Now we come to the second form of 
tribute—services. “We should be 
turned into a nation of slaves,” we 
are informed. Very well. How? 
Where? When? In what way are we 
going to set to work for our con- 
querors? Remember, they have mil- 
lions of unemployed of their own. It 
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is hardly likely that out of mere spite 
they will employ Britons to engage in 
vast industrial or agricultural schemes 
when their own countrymen are chaf- 
ing at their own idleness. 

We therefore come to the third 
form of tribute which might be ex- 
acted—land. You must obviously 
face the problem of the annexation 
of the colonies. You must be pre- 
pared to say “All right—let ’em take 
the colonies.” And having said that, 
I expect your father will lose his 
patience, and show you the door. 

However, if, in the process of say- 
ing good-bye, you have an opportunity 
of asking him a few further questions, 
you might require him to be a little 
more particular as to who is to take 
what. It might be rather a large 
problem, for example, to “take” 
Canada. The only nation who would 
be wishful to take it would be America 
and one may reasonably ask what ad- 
vantages America would gain thereby 
which she does not enjoy already. 
America and Canada form a geo- 
graphical and economic unit. Along 
the vast frontier no single fort has 
been built, no single gun ever fires. 

Lastly, booty. We are back again 
in our damnably frivolous mood, and 
the nature of this section is not going 
to help us to escape it. For if your 
father draws for you a lurid picture 
of a band of alien savages marching 
into the National Gallery, all you 
have to do is to ask him when he last 
went to the National Gallery. Quite 
a long time ago, wasn’t it? And what 
did he see there? Which masterpiece 
most impressed him? Oh, yes—you 
know all about Sargent’s picture of 
Lord Ribblesdale, but that was in all 
the illustrated annuals last Christmas. 
Apart from Sargent’s picture of Lord 
Ribblesdale, what is the name of the 
masterpiece that he, personally, would 
most miss? 

And now, I’m almost through and 
the little jokes with which I have 
tried to enliven this utterly bitter sub- 
ject no longer come to my pen. Be- 
cause I am thinking of your brother, 
and how he was killed in that filthy 
way, on his first day, only 48 hours 
before the Armistice. Your father 
will be thinking of him too, during 
all this long and agonizing conversa- 
tion—and so will you, I expect, 
though you were only a kid when he 
died. And your father may be com- 
paring you two, in his mind, wonder- 
ing how one son could be so fine and 
the other so contemptible. Yes—you 
might as well realize that’s what he'll 
be thinking. 

What must you do? You must walk 
up to him, and you must speak very 
quietly and calmly. You must say 
to him: 

“Ted died for me. You told him, 


(Concluded on page 23) 
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SIEGFRIED SASSOON 
Counter-Attack 


We'd gained our first objective hours 
fore 
While dawn broke 
blinking eyes, 
Pallid, unshaved and thirsty, blind with 
smoke. 
Things seemed all right at first. 
their line, 
With bombers posted, Lewis guns well 
laced, 
And clink of shovels deepening the shallow 
trench. 
The place was rotten with dead; green 
clumsy legs 
High-booted, sprawled and grovelled along 
the saps; 
And trunks, face downwards, 
sucking mud, 
Wallowed like trodden sand-bags loosely 


like a face with 


We held 


in the 


filled ; 
And naked sodden buttocks, mats of hair, 
Bulged, clotted heads slept in the plaster- 
ing slime. 


And then the rain began,—the jolly old 
rain! 

A yawning soldier knelt against the bank, 

Staring across the morning blear with 


fog; 

He wondered when the Allemands would 
get busy; 

And then, of course, they started with 
five-nines 

Traversing, sure as fate, and never a 
dud. 

Mute in the clamour of shells he watched 
them burst, 

Spouting dark earth and wire with gusts 
from hell, 

While posturing giants dissolved in drifts 
of smoke. 

He ‘creuched and flinched, dizzy with a 
galioping fear, 

Sick for escape,—loathing the strangled 
horror 

And butchered, frantic gestures of the 
dead. 


An officer came blundering down the 
trench: 

“Stand-to and man the fire-step!” 
went. ... 

Gasping and bawling, “Fire-step. 
Counter-attack !” 

Then the haze lifted. Bombing on the 
right 

Down the old sap; machine-guns on the 
left; 

And stumbling figures looking out in 
front. 

“O Christ, they’re coming at us!” 
spat, 

And he remembered his rifle . . 
fire. . 


On he 


Bullets 
. rapid 


And started blazing wildly. ... 
bang 

Crumpled and spun him sideways, knocked 
him out 

To grunt and wriggle: none heeded him; 
he choked 


Then a 


And fought the flapping veils of smother- 
ing gloom, 
Lost in a blurred confusion of yells and 


Down, and down, and down, he sank and 
drowned, 

Bleeding to death. The counter-attack 
had failed. 
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For centuries poets helped to lead the 
nations to battle. Their enchantments 
swung the emotions of millions of people 
into crying “glory, glory” upon war. But 
many poets changed during the World 
War. .They uttered the truth of that 
catastrophe, “hell’s last horror,” in a pas- 
sionate effort to enlighten the mistaken 
masses. 


SIEGFRIED SASSOON 


Among these interpreters was Siegfried 
Sassoon, an Englishman, about twenty- 
eight years old at the opening of the con- 
flict. He had been writing lovely lyrics. 
The early years of appalling destruction 
filled him with a theme so bitter that it 
burned away most of the sweet beauty 
from his poetry. In language harsh and 
brutal he described trench-life. He ex- 
posed with irony the false prettiness of 
war-songs and shining medals. Some of 
his poems express a poignant tenderness 
for his fellow-soldiers. 

Sassoon wrote from experience, He 
fought three times in France, once in Pal- 
estine, winning the Military Cross for 
bringing in wounded on the battlefield. 
His three books containing war poems are 
The Old Huntsman, Counter-Attack, and 
Picture-Show. The second, which appeared 
in 1918, is the most powerful. A later 
book, Recreations, is an_ intellectually 
playful mood. Sassoon will be remem- 
bered for his war poems and as one of 
the very first poets to crusade against the 
tragic error of nations. 

The poem above, “Counter-Attack,” is 
reprinted from the volume of the same 
title, by permission of the author and of 
the publishers, E. P. Dutton & Co. 


DOROTHY EMERSON. 





Laurence Stallings is the four-letter 
man of war literature ... He wrote a 
good war novel, Plumes; he collaborated 
on the most successful war play, What 
Price Glory; he did the scenario on the 
most successful war movie, The Big Pa- 
rade; and now he has edited a hard-hit- 
ting book of war photographs, The First 
World War (See pages 16 and 17). 


LITERARY LEADS 


Among the many horrible effects of 
war is the production of tons and tons of 
literature on the subject ... It is perhaps 
too much to say that the few valuable war 
writings compensate for the flood of war’s 
literary rubbish . . . Good letters are not 
appreciated that widely . . . But to score 
a few points on the side of the angels, 
here are some nominations of war works 
that stand a chance of becoming classics, 
if they are not so already. 


Novels: The Red Badge of Courage by 
Stephen Crane ... Three Soldiers by John 
Dos Passos .. . Plumes by Laurence Stall- 
ings ... Farewell to Arms by Ernest Hem- 
ingway ... All Quiet on the Western Front 
and The Road Back by Erich Remarque 
...+ The Case of Sergeant Grischa by Ar- 
nold Zweig . .. Through the Wheat by 
Thomas Boyd . . . Death of a Hero by 
Richard Aldington ... Memoirs of an In- 
fantry Officer by Seigfried Sassoon .. . 
War and Peace by Tolstoy ... Drums by 
James Boyd ... Toward the Flame by 
Hervey Allen. s 

* 


Collected Stories: Men at War by An- 
dreas Latzko . .. Under Fire by Henri 
Barbusse . . . The Bowman by Arthur 
Machen - Company K by William 
March. 

« 


Plays: What Price Glory by Laurence 
Stallings and Maxwell Anderson ... Arms 
and the Man by George Bernard Shaw .. . 
Lysistrata by Aristophanes, translated by 
Gilbert Murray or by Gilbert Seldes . . . 
Journey's End by R. E. Sherrif. 


Poems: “John Brown’s Body” by 
Stephen Vincent Benet . .. Works of Ru- 
pert Brooke, Alan Seeger, and Joyce Kil- 
mer ... “Rhymes of a Red Cross Man” 
by the man who wrote “The Ballad of Dan 
McGrew,” Robert Service . . . Homer’s 
“Tliad,” translated by Butcher, Leaf, and 
Lang . . - “L’Envoi” by Rudyard Kip- 
ling. 


For post-mortems on the last great war, 
read Now It Can Be Told by Sir Philip 
Gibbs and You Can’t Print That by George 
Seldes. 
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All these nominations have the unofficial 
standing of ithe average All-American foot- 
ball team . . . They are open to criticism 
... Are there any additions or corrections 
to the minutes? If not, the minutes stand 
as read. 

+ 


Schweik, the Good Soldier, is considered 
by many to be the funniest boek of the 
war... It tells the adventures of a half- 
wit Austrian soldier . .. But most Ameri- 
cans will get more laughs out of the col- 
lection of cartoons that Wallgren used to 
do for the army newspaper, The Stars and 
Stripes ... “Squads Write” is another col- 
lection from that curious journal . . . The 
American Legion Monthly can tell you 
where to find these ... Bruce Bairnsfather, 
who did “The Better “Ole,” was Great 
Britain’s favorite war cartoonist . .. You 
are not advised to look up the rookie let- 
ters called “Dere Mable,” which sold sev- 
eral hundred thousand copies in 1917... . 
They don’t sound so funny now. 
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A Reading Menu for the Week 


AN ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE. 
By Henrik Ibsen 


iiF anyone has told you that Ibsen is 

hard to understand or to enjoy, and 
iii if for that reason you never read one 
of his plays, forget all that and begin with 
this one. 

It is about an outspoken, benevolent, 
and active doctor in a small town that 
makes its money from the success of its 
medicinal springs. Dr. Stockmann is the 
hero of the place because it was he who 
discovered the healing properties of the 
waters. But now that they have built a 
sanitarium, a casino and so on, he makes 
the further discovery that unless lengthy 
and expensive changes are made in the 
sewer system—he had warned them about 
this beforehand—these waters will be dan- 
gerous to invalids. This is quite another 
matter. Public sentiment rapidly changes 
in regard to Dr. Stockmann. One by one 
all the vested interests turn from _ him, 
and the newspaper owner is as scared as 
the rest. He makes a great speech at a 
public meeting—all the better speech be- 
cause he loses his temper (something he 
does easily) and winds up with the famous 
and often-quoted statement, “The major- 
ity is always wrong!” At last the mob is 
stoning him as “an enemy of the people.” 
But does that stop him? You don’t know 
this man. He loves a fight—and unless 
I’m mistaken, you'll love him. 

The play is furiously interesting on the 
stage, and when you read it you seem to 
be watching it. You will not wonder that 
it was one of the turning-points of social 
drama. “The Dolls’ House” now seems a 
little old-fashioned in comparison with it; 
I fear this play will never grow old- 
fashioned! The authorized edition of 
Ibsen is published by Scribner. An 
Enemy of the People is also contained, 
with other plays, in volumes in the 
Modern Library and Everyman’s Library. 


A LANTERN IN HER HAND. 
By Bess Streeter Aldrich 


WANT you to read this novel, which 

was published only a few years ago, 

because it will make you see that the 
hardships and heroisms by which this 
country was won from the wilderness 
were by no means over when the older 
settlements weré made. Abbie, the heroine 
of this book, was living when the book 
was written, yet she took part in great 
days of the settlement of her state. We 
have been continually beginning over again 
in America, making new- pioneer settle- 
ments and opening up new lands—and we 
are by no means through with doing this. 
That is what is meant by the second 
novel of this series, A White Bird Flying, 
the sequel in which the granddaughter 
of the heroine of A Lantern in Her Hand 
finds that there is still work for a strong, 
brave and wise woman to do for Ne- 
braska—or for any other state. (All her 
books are published by Appleton-Century 
Co.) But Mrs. Aldrich’s finest contribu- 
tion to our fiction is her record, in A 
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Conducted by MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 


Letters on Books and Reading may be addressed to Mrs. Becker ot 155 E. 44th St. N.Y. C 


Notes on New Books 


Parliamentary Procedure at a 
Glance, by O. Garfield Jones. Even 
if you already have a good man- 
ual of parliamentary law, get this if 
there is a debating society in the 
school, or any club that manages its 
meetings properly. For the new fea- 
ture of this handbook is that every- 
thing in it may be reached literally in 
a moment—and you know what that 
means when something comes up on 
which the presiding officer must make 
a decision immediately. This is man- 
aged by an ingenious system of find- 
ing devices; it would take too long to 
describe it, but it acts like the tabs on 
a dictionary, only much better. 

Best Plays: 1932-1933 and Year- 
Book of Drama in America, edited by 
Burns Mantle. An annual that should 
be regularly added to any collection 
used by students of the theater; it 
gives long selections from the ten 
best plays, and all necessary statistics 
about the others. 

The Private Life of Sherlock 
Holmes, by Vincent Starrett. All 
there is to know about the Great De- 
tective, his bosom friend Dr. Watson, 
and all the men in real life who had 
anything to do with him. Conan 
Doyle, who invented him; Dr. Bell, 
from whom his methods came; Wil- 
liam Gillette, who put him on the 
stage, and many more. It is as in- 
genious as a Sherlock Holmes story, 
and of lasting value in a library—and 
how jolly to read! 

The Log of the Betsy Ann, by Fred- 
erick Way, Jr. When this man was 
24, in the year 1925, his father gave 
him a river steamboat for a birthday 
present. The story, which is just 
what anyone will want who likes 
Mark Twain, is a record of what hap- 
pened in real life on the Betsy Ann 
on Western rivers—the lower and 
upper Ohio (including Blennerhas- 
set’s Island) and the Mississippi. 
You don’t often find a real-life tale 
like this: the lure of steamboating is 
strong. 


The Newberry Medal for 1933 


Young Fu of the Upper Yang-tse, 
by Elizabeth Foresman Lewis. This 








Lantern, of a great woman of pioneer 
days; it was based on actual experiences, 
some in her own family, others sent in re- 
sponse to calls for them over the radio, 
and it is bound to leave you with a sense 
that this must be a pretty good country, 
if people have cared for it as much as 
that. 

—MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 


story of a boy in modern China, full 
of strong situations and reliable as a 
picture of Chinese life in a far-inland 
province, came out last year, but the 
recent award of the Newberry Medal 
for the most distinguished contribu- 
tion to young people’s literature for 
the year to this book—one of the 
very few times it has been awarded 
to a book for older young people— 
brings it again into prominence. This 
book is for younger readers than 
those who enjoyed The Good Earth. 

The Story of Russia, by Birger 
Richard Headstrom. There are so 
few popular one-volume histories of 
Russia that go from earliest times to 
the Soviet régime, and carry the 
reader on through that to the present 
without undue propaganda either way, 
that this new one, meant for high 
school age but just as good for any 
time of life, is especially useful. 

The Essential Shakespeare, by J. 
Dover Wilson, and On Reading 
Shakespeare, by Logan. Pearsall 
Smith. Get both these little books 
and put them into the school library if 
these are pupils who still think 
Shakespeare is a text-book. They start 
anyone reading his plays, and what is 
more, make anyone keep on doing so 
with increasing delight. 

The Best Short Stories: 1933 and 
The Yearbook of the American Short 
Story, by Edward J. O’Brien. I need 
not explain the usefulness of this 
long-established annual to any school 
where the writing of short stories 
goes on, or where an appreciation of 
their art is encouraged. This is only 
to remind you that this volume (under 
a different publisher) is rather better 
than usual, because short stories this 
year seem to have taken a new start. 





MRS. BECKER RECOMMENDS 


Parliamentary Procedure at a Glance. 
Jones. (Appleton-Century) $1.00. 
Best Plays: 1933. Mantle. (Dodd) $3.09. 
Best Short Stories: 1933. O’Brien. 

(Houghton) $2.50. 
Log of the Betsy Ann. Way. (McBride) 
$2.75. 


Private Life of Sherlock Holmes. Starrett. 
(Macmillan) $2.00. 

Young Fu of the Upper Yang-tse. Lewis. 
(Winston) $2.00. 


Story of Russia. Headstrom. (Stokes) 
$3.00. 


Essential Shakespeare. Wilson. (Mac- 
millan) $1.50. 
On Reading Shakespeare. 


court) $2.00. 


Any book mentioned may be secured 
postpaid by sending us title and author, 
your home address, and enclosing check 
for the retail price as listed. 


SCHOLASTIC SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
155 East 44th Street New York City 
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NOVEMBER 11, 1933 


T is usually better to work with 
other people than to work alone. 
We have clubs and associations 
for the purpose of multiplying the 
influence or resources of individual 
members. A regiment is stronger than 
the strength of all the men who com- 
pose it. 
Men work 


Just so with money. 
and save, and deposit their savings in 


banks. In every bank there are 
many deposits. Few of these may be 
large in themselves; but combined 
they become much more useful than 
if they had been kept separately. 
Thus the money of many individuals 
serves the business needs of city and 
town and the farming needs of the 
country. 

No business or financial institution 
performs a more important function 
in modern society than does banking. 
Not many of us will engage in the 
banking business in order to earn a 
living, but everyone has, or should 
have, many contacts with banks. 
Fear seems to creep over some per- 
sons when they enter a bank. They 
feel that bankers are cold and imper- 
sonal in their dealings. Such impres- 
sions are wholly misleading. A 
proper understanding of the banker 
and his functions should dispel these 
fears. Rightly conceived, the banker 
becomes a sincere friend to the busi- 
ness group, a valuable adviser to the 
individual citizen, and an important 
stabilizer in the community. 

The modern commercial banking 
system stands at the very nerve cen- 
ter of the business world and provides 
the life blood upon which . business 
thrives. If it fulfills its functions 
adequately it will exercise a proper 
restraining influence over business 
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during a period of general expansion 
and will aid and support business in a 
period of depression. 


Five Kinds of Banks 


In the banking system of the 
United States there are five types of 
banks: National banks, state banks, 
trust companies, saving banks, and 
private banks. The figures and state- 
ments below about these various types 
of banks apply to conditions on 
March 1, 1983, before the financial 
crisis and banking holiday of last 
spring. Since then, as every one 
knows, conditions have changed daily. 
Many banks are still unopened, and 
under the new and pending bank 
legislation, further changes may be 
expected in the relations of banks to 
the Government. 

1. National banks, which number 
about 6,000, have aggregate resources 
of more than $22,000,000,000. These 
banks are chartered by a bureau in 
the Treasury Department of the 
United States. The Comptroller of 
the Currency is the general super- 
visor of the national banks. A mini- 
mum amount of capital is required of 
each bank, varying with the popula- 
tion of the city in which it is located, 
but no national bank may now be or- 
ganized with a capitalization of less 
than $50,000. All national banks 
must be members of the Federal Re- 
serve System. 

2. State commercial banks, of 
which there are more than 10,000, 
have resources of approximately 
$10,000,000,000. Since the recent 
banking crisis, the number and the 
volume of assets of solvent state 
banks have considerably shrunk. De- 
spite the fact that they are nearly 


twice as numerous as the national 
banks, these State banks command 
assets less than half as great, and 
the average capital stock of the State 
banks is much less than that of the 
national banks. The State banks are 
chartered and supervised under forty- 
eight widely varying state systems. 
Membership in the Federal Reserve 
System is optional with State banks, 
but no State bank with a capital of 
less than $25,000 is eligible for mem- 
bership. 

8. Trust companies, which hold 
funds in trust for estates or persons, 
rank third in number. There are 
more than 1,000 of these and they 
have aggregate resources of about 
$12,000,000,000. These banks are 
also chartered and regulated by the 
States. Again, membership in the 
Federal Reserve System is optional. 

4. Savings banks are of two types: 
(a) stock savings banks, numbering 
about 500, with aggregate resources 
of more than $1,000,000,000; (b) mu- 
tual savings banks, organized without 
stock and distributing their earnings 
among depositors. These number 
about 580, and have aggreghte re- 
sources of a little more than $11,- 
000,000,000. Under the Banking 
Act of 1988, mutual savings banks 
and personal loan banks of the “Mor- 
ris Plan” type may become members 
of the Federal Reserve if they meet 
certain conditions. 

5. Private banks number over 300. 
Their resources amount to about 
$55,000,000. The private bank is 
conducted either as a partnership or 
as an individual proprietorship. In 
some states these banks are subject 
to examination by the banking de- 
partment; in others their activities 
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have been subject to no governmental 
regulation. 

There are twelve Federal Reserve 
Banks, constituting, with their many 
branches, the central banking system 
of the United States. The functions 
of this system are to centralize and 
mobilize bank reserves, to serve as a 
depository and financial agent for the 
Government, to conserve the Ameri- 
can money market through raising and 
lowering the discount rate, to supply 
an elastic system of currency and 
credit, and in other ways to aid our 
business structure. A Federal Reserve 
Bank does for its member banks al- 
most exactly what banks do for their 
customers. It receives money on de- 
posit from such banks and lends to 
them. All national banks and many 
State banks and trust companies are 
members of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. Individuals cannot deposit money 
in a Federal Reserve Bank, or borrow 
from it; their relation with it is 
through the member banks. 


What Commercial Banks Do 


Commercial banks make loans to 
business men amounting to billions of 
dollars annually. These loans are 
mainly for short periods, and business 
men use them largely for working 
capital rather than for plants and 
equipment. The modern business 
manager seldom owns all of his plant 


and equipment nor the capital re- 
quired to operate a factory or run a 
store; he borrows funds on short time 
with which to buy raw materials for 
manufacturing and to purchase stocks 


of merchandise for sale. It is the 
function of the commercial bank to 
furnish this working capital. 

In the lending of funds, the banker 
has to exercise a great deal of judg- 
ment. If he lends to business men 
who are inefficient or dishonest or en- 
gaged in speculative businesses, he 
may find that his loans are not repaid 
at the date of maturity. They may 
be heavy losses, which reduce the 
bank’s profits. Even slow payments 
are looked upon with disfavor by the 
banker because his ability to pay his 
depositors or make other loans de- 
pends largely upon the certainty and 
promptness with which his debtors 
pay him. 

A sound banker makes a careful 
study of the borrower and his busi- 
ness before a loan is granted. Elabo- 
rate credit departments have been de- 
veloped for this purpose, and the 
banks find out with a good deal of 
certainty what enterprises are likely 
to prove prosperous. That some of 
them have in the past few years made 
some serious mistakes in financing un- 
sound corporations of no social use- 
fulness is now generally admitted. 
Too often, the interests of a small 
group of insiders who manipulate 
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complicated stock issues to their own 
advantage have been the sole con- 
sideration. The revelations of the 
Senate Banking Committee’s investi- 
gation of private bankers and the 
passage of the new Glass-Steagall Act 
foretell a new day of higher social 
responsibility among bankers. 

There is one further service of the 
commercial bank which deserves men- 
tion here—the wide use made today of 
the checkbook. Checks are used to 
pay debts; they pass from hand to 
hand in exchanging goods, thus serv- 
ing instead of the actual money which 
is in the bank. Everyone recognizes 
the convenience of the checkbook and 
the ease with which bills can be paid. 
The check stub is an accurate record 
of payments made and the cancelled 
check, when returned, constitutes a 
legal receipt. 

In large business transactions cash 
is seldom used today. Even in small 
retail purchases the check is more and 
more taking the place of money. 
Many people use checks almost exclu- 
sively in paying their bills. It is im- 
portant in this connection that the 
husband and wife be partners in a 
joint bank account and that the wife 
be able to give checks in the payment 
of bills. 


The Use of Savings Banks 


Savings banks are just as important 
in our modern financial organization 
as commercial banks, but they are or- 
ganized differently and serve in an- 
other way. Savings banks are insti- 
tutions which receive deposits (usually 
in small amounts) and make invest- 
ments for their depositors. People 
may deposit money or checks in a 
savings bank just as in a commercial 
bank. But the deposit cannot be 
withdrawn or transferred by checks: 
it requires a special order and the 
presentation of the depositor’s pass 
book. Also the depositor does not 
have the right to withdraw his de- 
posit on demand. The savings bank 
may require him to give notice of 
thirty or sixty days or more before he 
withdraws any of his money, though 
it commonly does not insist on this 
requirement. Such deposits are called 
time deposits, whereas those which 
must be paid when requested by the 
depositor are called demand deposits. 
The savings banks invest the money 
where it will yield an income in in- 
terest or dividends. This enables 
them to pay interest to their de- 
positors, whereas interest may not be 
paid on ordinary deposits in commer- 
cial banks which are members of the 
Federal Reserve System. 

The customers of savings banks 
were at once time made up largely of 
wage and salary workers, women and 
children. In recent years, however, 
the use of savings banks -is due to the 
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relative safety of funds placed there 
by all classes. Few savings banks 
have failed during the depression. In 
some states, savings bank deposits are 
conservatively invested under rigid 
state regulation, and this gives addi- 
tional - protection to their depositors. 

Since banks incur the obligation to 
pay lawful money to depositors when 
they accept deposits, it might appear 
that the bank would be required to 
keep a cash reserve fund equal to the 
deposits. Such is not the case, be- 
cause in the normal course of business 
affairs all the depositors will not de- 
mand payment in full at the same 
time. Withdrawals and deposits of 
money go on together, and the cash re- 
serve must be sufficient at any time to 
cover the excess of money asked for 
by depositors. Should all the latter 
demand payment in full at the same 
time, it would be called a “run” on 
the bank, and unless the bank were 
able to secure cash sufficient to meet 
this abnormal demand, failure would 
be inevitable. A bank failure means 
that the institution has not adequate 
ready or “liquid” funds and cannot 
get sufficient money to meet the de- 
mands of its depositors. 

Over a long period of time, state 
and national banking departments 
have learned how to estimate quite 
accurately what the cash reserves of 
banks should be—that is, what pro- 
portion of the deposits should be kept 
available by the banks for payment 
when depositors call for their money. 
These legal reserves vary within dif- 
ferent cities and according to the 
state and national banking laws. 


The Banking Crisis of 1933 


The banking system of the United 
States is under heavy fire ‘today, and 
rightly so, for its record over the past 
decade has been a disgraceful one. It 
is hardly fair to blame the depositors 
for the lack of confidence in banks 
when so many families have suffered 
great hardships as a result of the 
more than 10,000 bank failures of the 
past thirteen years. The business de- 
pression has been prolonged as a re- 
sult of them. The failures were espe- 
cially high in the years from 1930 to 
1933. The situation became so acute 
in the early months of 1933 that bank- 
ing activities were suspended in 
Michigan in February, followed 
rapidly by most of the other states. 
The climax came on the day after 
President Roosevelt’s inauguration 
when he declared a four-day nation- 
wide bank holiday and imposed an 
embargo on exports of gold. The 
holiday was later extended but an 
executive order permitted the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to allow banks 
to reopen under a licensing system as 
rapidly as their soundness was 

(Concluded on page 31) 
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The Old 


COLLEGE 
GOOSE STEP 


YS a matter of truth, a good deal 
Hf can be said for the R.O.T.C. 
TX It enlivens the existence of 
“\ the co-eds, it gets army offi- 
cers away from army posts and back 
to civilization, and it supplieg polo 
ponies for young gentlemen who 
would otherwise have to confine them- 
selves to cut-down Fords. 

But what I can never get straight is 
what the R.O.T.C. (Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps) has to do with higher 
education. The theory of military 
training for college men, I under- 
stand, is that it will furnish a body 
of trained officers who can leap into 
the breach at any given moment and 
make the world safe for democracy 
(not to mention Mussolini, Hitler and 
Pilsudski). The presence of a group 
of trained officers at the beginning of 
the World War (the first World War) 
would have cut our losses in half, say 
the proponents of this idea. Well, 
France had a body of trained officers 
and Germany had so many that it was 
almost impossible to walk the streets 
of Berlin without being jabbed in the 
third rib by a passing sword, and 
yet France and Germany each man- 
aged to get approximately a million 
and a half of their best young men 
killed and mutilated; the wounded ran 
into millions more. 

According to Mr. Hearst and the 
aged gentlemen who rest upon the soft 
pillows in the Army and Navy Clubs, 
the United States is at the mercy of 
its treacherous enemies, surrounded on 
every side by foes ready to jump upon 
its prostrate frame. The flight of 
General Balbo is held to mean that 
upon the outbreak of hostilities we 
shall be bombarded from all four 
points of the compass simultaneously, 
and still, in my dunderheadedness, I 
don’t see what that has to do with 
the R.O.T.C. and higher education. 
Signor Balbo would have an even sim- 
pler jaunt over Paris in the advent of 
war and yet the young man studying 
at the Sorbonne is not dragged away 
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KYLE CRICHTON 
debunks the R. O. T. C 


“, 


and asks the question, “What has military 
training to do with higher education?” 


Reprinted by special permission from “University” 


from his perusal of the Greek classics 
to lug a weary limb up and down the 
parade grounds either for the good 
of his soul, his appetite and physique, 
or his fatherland. 

Great Britain is an empire, with its 
possessions in all parts of the globe. 
It is also an island extremely close 
to the mainland of Europe. It is also 
the next door neighbor of that bellig- 
erent race, the Irish. A French flying 
squadron could be over London in 
thirty minutes after war was declared 
and still the young men at Oxford and 
Cambridge are not concerned with 
keeping their puttees shined and their 
tunics buttoned in fear of the immi- 
nent arrival of the colonel. 

The French have universal military 
training and the young man of the 
Sorbonne may get his army service in 
that way, but the stupid English 
haven’t even got that. Not even the 
lessons of the World War seem to 
have made any impression upon them. 
There they sit, the English, after hav- 
ing run half the universe for cen- 
turies, and still they don’t understand 
that no college student is really pre- 
pared to take trigonometry unless he 
has first walked eight miles in the Oc- 
tober sun with a rifle on his back. 
They still have a quaint idea ‘that a 
university is a place for education. 

Even that most horrendous of all 
peoples, the Russians, differentiate 
between scholarship and target prac- 
tice. Members of the Red Army go to 
college but students of the universities 
don’t go to the Red Army. 

What I am referring to is compul- 
sory wilitary training. If a student 


cannot sleep nights unless he is Cor- 
poral of Company K, that is another 
matter. All I am speaking for are 
those who wish only an opportunity of 
getting educated in an atmosphere of 
academic peace rather than in a set- 
ting so bristling with cannons, rifles, 
machine guns, and uniforms that only 
the sternest self-control keeps them 
from jumping in terror at every auto- 
mobile backfire. 

In 1931, R.O.T.C. units were con- 
ducted in 818 schools and colleges, 
with 147,000 college students receiv- 
ing training. In 159 of these institu- 
tions military training was completely 
compulsory for the first two years of 
attendance and took in 95,000 stu- 
dents. Over 1,700 instructors from 
the regular army used millions of 
dollars’ worth of equipment to mold 
these students into what our military 
leaders consider “good citizens.” In 
the past ten years we have spent for 
our R.O.T.C. $106,000,000 to teach 
1,000,000 students that war is impor- 
tant, just, and inevitable; and’ to pre- 
pare them for it. 

What interests me is the close shave 
President Roosevelt had when he put 
the N.R.A. into effect. If he had 
tried it two years before—of course 
he couldn’t because he wasn’t there 
two years before—he would have 
faced an armed revolt from the 
campus warriors. At that time they 
were being educated in a “citizenship” 
course based on War Department 
Training Manual 2000-25, “prepared 
by the General Staff under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of War.” Not 

(Continued on next page) 
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What Would the Next War Be Like? 


may expect destruction at any 

moment. The next war will take the 
form of mass murder of the civilian popu- 
lation, rather than a conflict between arm- 
ies”—that’s what it’s going to be like. 
Eighteen experts in the art of war, many 
of them generals, representing the United 
States, Japan, and seven European na- 
tions, have met and agreed dispassion- 
ately, scientifically, authoritatively, upon 
one thing: that the next war is going to 
be horrible beyond all imagining. Their 
findings are collected in a book called 
What Would Be the Character of a New 
War? sponsored by the Inter-Parliamen- 
tary Union at Geneva, and published in 
America by Smith & Haas. 

The next war, they agree, will include 
non-combatants as well as armies. The 
“unrestricted use of every available kind 
of violence” will be used to terrorize and 
annihilate civilian populations as quickly 
as possible. In the new rules nothing will 
be said about women, children, and aged, 
in fact nobody is going to pay any atten- 
tion to rules. Belligerents will confiscate 
everything they can, and small nations 
unable to protect their neutrality will be 
forced to enter the conflict. The experts 
point out that the next war will be in- 
tensely on the offensive, since a great ad- 
vantage will lie with the nation attacking 
first—striking quickly and deeply into 
enemy territory. (This, however, does not 
mean that the war will be of short dura- 
tion, in spite of the fact that weapons will 
be much deadlier.) 

Ever since the First World War all 
large states have been going more or less 
quietly about the business of transform- 
ing their “war potential”’—men, money, 
equipment, raw material, chemical labora- 
tories, into real and effective armaments. 
It has been taken for granted that it will 
be a “total” war, absorbing every energy 
and resource of the entire nation. 

With the certain knowledge that the 
aerial arm is going to be one of the chief 
and most devastating means of attack, 
since it is the most effective against what 
the experts are pleased to call “agglomer- 
ations,” our cities will have to afford 
bomb-proof shelters and vast subterranean 
passages for protection of non-combatants. 
There will be three means of effecting 
these mass murders. These will be the 
“chemical arm” (that’s gas), explosive 


‘Tes population over a large area 


and incendiary bombs, and bacteriological 
warfare. So if you have been gassed and 
survived it by means of the elaborate gas 
apparatus people are going to be trained 
to use (there are many different kinds of 
gas, some affecting the lungs, some the 
skin, some drowning you, some suffocating 
you, others burning you) ; and if you hap- 
pened to be somewhere else when an in- 
diary bomb burst through your block (it 
is now possible to construct bombs con- 
taining up to a ton of explosive which 
would reduce an entire edifice to atoms; 
and there’s another incendiary bomb 
weighing only one kilogram which when 
it strikes develops a heat of 3,000 degrees, 
and can eat its way through steel—there 
is no known way of extinguishing it)— 
if you’ve escaped death in some miraculous 
way from these two agents, then the 
enemy will get you with bacteria of cho- 
lera, dysentery, influenza, or tuberculosis, 
dropped in glass bombs from the sky. 
Fifteen million people died of flu during 
the last war, and that was an accident. 
What will happen when epidemics are 
intentional. 

As if the old gasses weren’t bad enough 
(mustard, chlorine, etc.), the new gasses 
are already “50 times superior to those 
used in the last war.” Three drops of 
Lewisite, or “Death Dew” are enough to 
kill you if they come in contact with any 
part of your skin. And it doesn’t help 
to read that now “science is able to put 
a whole nation to sleep for 24 hours by 
gases given off from aeroplanes controlled 
from a distance.” To quote: 

“The aim of this method (chemical at- 
tack from the air) will be chiefly the de- 
struction of the most important inhabited 
centres behind the lines, such as large 
towns, railway junctions, factories, etc. 
... In this way aeroplanes already threaten 
localities 500 or 600 kilometres behind the 
front line. This means that the old 
sharply-defined distinction between front 
line, behind the lines, and outside the fight- 
ing area no longer exists. . . . This matter 
is extremely serious. For example, a mod- 
ern city with about half a million inhabi- 
tants could, if unprotected, be turned into 
a field of corpses by a squadron of 40 or 
50 aeroplanes.” 

The experts solemnly declare that after 
the war there will be a complete social 
collapse, a general demoralization, that 
people will be reduced to a level of high- 
grade savagery. What people? 


—Benito in Vanity Fair 
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Student Section 


The Goosestep 


(Continued from preceding page) 


only were they given it, but they 
weren't allowed to get fresh about it. 
The good old Army method. If we 
say it is, it is, and shut up about it. 
Officially, the pamphlet prescribed the 
“citizenship” course to be taught by 
the “didactic method, without discus- 
sion and without argument.” 

According to the manual it wouldn’t 
do to challenge any of our institutions 
because “America is basically made 
and refuses to any the right to alter 
the plans, destroy the structure, or 
rebuild it to their liking.” Whatever 
else the citizen may do he must be- 
lieve in private ownership because 
“property is the base of civilization.” 
Also America’s great wealth “has been 
distributed to the enrichment of her 
entire population.” With only a 
little imagination, one may vision Mr. 
Roosevelt and the Brain Trust being 
marched out at dawn to answer for a 
little ‘altering in the fabric of our 
institutions which has lately been un- 
dertaken. 

What the R.O.T.C. has taught is 
what military organizations have al- 
ways taught—absolute subservience 
of thought and action. American un- 
dergraduates—as a class—have al- 
ways had as few original ideas as any 
group other than the original Hotten- 
tots, and a little extra dose of strait- 
jacket thinking, imposed from above 
by the War Department, is all that 
is needed to bring them to complete 
inanity. Germany is an excellent ex- 
ample of what happens when a nation 
becomes militarized from top to bot- 
tom, when the strait-jacket mind is 
substituted for the free mind. 

Just to give you an idea of how 
insane this military business can be 
when it gets properly launched, let me 
list a few of the highlights: 


a. At the University of Illinois over a 
million dollars’ worth of military equip- 
ment is at the disposal of the R.O.T.C. 
students, and the campus on drill days 
has three times as many cadets as West 
Point. 

b. Ohio State University recently offered 
fifty different courses in R.O.T.C. sub- 
jects and a student could acquire as high 
as sixteen credits toward graduation from 
them. 

ce. The University of Wyoming gives its 
military courses eleven pages in its cata- 
log; its law courses seven. The R.O.T.C. 
consumes eight pages in the catalog of 
the Missouri School of Mines; their De- 
partment of English must be satisfied with 
one and one-half. 

d. Sex appeal. “Forty-nine co-eds at 
the Oklahoma A. & M. have enrolled in 
the R.O.T.C. for military training. Rifle 
marksmanship, military tactics, and army 
ethics will be included in the course.” 
(A.P. dispatch from Stillwater, Okla.) 

e. More sex appeal. “Ruth Adell Baker 
was presented as honorary colonel of the 
University of Nebraska R.O.T.C. at the 


Twentieth Annual Military Ball, held in | 


the University Coliseum. ... At 10 o'clock 
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a voice announced that Miss Ruth Baker 
had left the planet Mars in an airplane 
to be honorary colonel. Finally the roar 
of a motor could be heard. At 10:15 a 
blue monoplane taxied onto the stage and 
Miss Baker stepped out, to be greeted by 
John. Trout, colonel of the R.O.T.C.” 

Well, it’s all pretty silly. And, 
more than that, it is vicious. The last 
war cost the lives of 10,000,000 men, 
mostly young men; the next one will 
just about finish civilization. If the 
R.O.T.C. were a hard-bitten military 
organization, there might be an excuse 
for it. But military men will tell you 
in confidence that it does almost noth- 
ing in the way of preparing a force of 
potential officers. What the R.O.T.C, 
really turns out to be is a subtle prop- 
aganda organ, selling the idea of 
larger military appropriations and the 
romance of armed combat. Beautiful 
ladies stimulating their sappy men- 
folk all over again; kindly chaplains 
pronouncing their blessings over the 
uniformed forces (“Peace on Earth; 
good will to men”). And, worst of 
all, American culture suffering from 
another curse. Yes, culture: that sissy 
word. 

There are exceptions and I don’t 
want to indict an entire section of the 
populace, but it is time for the Ameri- 
can undergraduate to grow up. As it 
is now, he falls for anything, every 
moth-eaten idea, every particle of 
bunk and zooie thrown his way, every 
phony bit of Robert W. Service phi- 
losophy wrapped up in high-sounding 
words. 

By its very nature, the R.O.T.C. is 
a smothering influence against original 
thought and free action. It is exactly 
the force least needed in a time when 
only courage and initiative can save 
us. Just when we need all the brains 
we can get, we find our college men 
marching solémnly and dumbly along, 
content to carry their rifles and parrot 
the ideas of their superiors. It is des- 
perately discouraging when one real- 
izes that these young men are looked 
forward to as the leaders of the 
future, but it is most discouraging to 
the young men themselves, if they only 
got awake to it. 





NEXT WEEK 


The November 18 issue of Scholas- 
tic will be devoted in part to Fascism. 
It will contain special articles by Dr, 
Harold Rugg, Dr. Eduard C, Linde- 
man, and Dr. Alice Hamilton on the 
nature, causes, methods and back- 
ground of the Fascistic movement 
wherever it has appeared in Europe 
and assessing the possibilities of its 
arising in the English-speaking coun- 
tries. There will also be a page of 
photographs of Hitler’s Germany by 
the distinguished photographer, James 
Abbe. Those who want to understand 
this important and menacing factor 
in the contemporary world will want 
to read this issue carefully. 











Social Studies Section 


By KENNETH M. GOULD 
The Armament Racket 


N 1921 a League of Nations Commission 

that had been appointed to inquire into 

the problem of the private manufac- 

ture of arms came to the following 
conclusions: 

(1) That armament firms have been ac- 
tive in fomenting war scares and in per- 
suading their own countries to increase 
their armaments. 

(2) That armament firms have at- 
tempted to bribe government officials both 
at home and abroad. 

(3) That armament firms have dissem- 
inated false reports concerning the mili- 
tary and naval programs of various coun- 
tries in order to stimulate armament ex- 
penditure in others. 

(4) That armament firms have sought 
to influence public opinion through the 
control of newspapers in their own and 
foreign countries. 

(5) That armament firms have organ- 
ized international armament rings through 
which the armament race has been accent- 
uated by playing off one country against 
another. 

There is a mountain of facts supporting 
these definite charges, and it is contained 
in the articles, pamphlets, and books 
listed in “Social Studies Signposts” on 
page 25 of this issue. American readers 
who will take the trouble to retrace the 
testimony brought out in the Senate inves- 
tigation of W. B. Shearer, paid agent at 
Geneva of three American ship-building 
firms, in 1929, will need no further evi- 
dence. 

The arms manufacturer, completely un- 
controlled by governments which willingly 
grant him export licenses for his products, 
is above nationalistic patriotism. German 
steel from Briey went into the artillery 
with which the British and French mowed 
down German soldiers on the Western 
front, and British rifles in the hands of 
Turks smashed the British and Anzac of- 
fensive at Gallipoli. The arms industry is 
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BEHIND THE HEADLINES 
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prosperous only when there is war some- 
where in the world; it lives off the hatreds 
that divide mankind, and naturally it 
takes every opportunity to stir up bigger 
and better wars. The Du Pont Company, 
at the height of its fat war contracts in 
1916, declared a dividend of 100 per cent 
on its common stock, despite what it called 
an “excessive” tax of 12% per cent! 

The leading arms manufacturers of the 
world are Wishes dveuteaalt in England; 
Schneider-Creusot in France; the Krupp 
Works in Germany; Skoda in Czechoslo- 
vakia; Mitsui in Japan; Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation and the E. I. Du Pont de Ne- 
mours Company in the United States. All 
of them work by much the same methods. 
Many of them are inter-related in their 
financial structure. Thus Sir Basil Zahar- 
off, director of Vickers-Armstrong, whose 
fabulous fortune is one of the three larg- 
est in the world, is also on the board of 
Schneider-Creusot, which in turn controls 
Skoda. Among the stockholders of these 
great corporations are such highly respect- 
able people as bishops, university presi- 
dents, members of Congress and of Par- 
liament. 

The chief suggestion that has been ad- 
vanced to cope with the problem of arms 
is that the industry should be nationalized, 
i.c.. owned and operated by the govern- 
ments of the respective countries. This 
might lead to certain amount of graft, but 
it would certainly help to eliminate war 
profiteering and propaganda in other 
countries. It would be opposed, however, 
by small countries which cannot afford 
their own arms plants, and would leave 
the great powers still more dominant than 
they are now. Efforts to have govern- 
ments declare arms embargoes against 
foreign shipments have had slight success. 
When Japan invaded China, an embargo 
was urged upon the Western powers. The 
only one that did anything about it was 
Great Britain, which put an embargo on 
arms to both Japan and China. The 
Chinese complained that it was unfair to 
them because the Japanese had their own 
arms factories. 
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THE FIRST WORLD WAR 


THe pictures on this and the opposite page are selected and 
reproduced from the book entitled THE FIRST WORLD WAR 
(copyright, 1933), through the courtesy of Simon & Schuster, 
its publishers, and of its technical editor, Mr. Otto Kurth. The 
captions are reprinted from the extremely telling titles by Mr. 
Laurence Stallings (see Literary Leads, page 9) who edited the 
entire work. This book, which has been for the past three months 
at the top of the list of best-selling non-fiction, is a photographic 
history of the War. The photographs, most of them now published 
for the first time, and many secured from the private archives 
of both the Central and the Entente Powers, trace the origin 
and development of the war from Sarajevo to Versailles. They 
treat all phases of the vast conflict with absolute realism, but 
without hint of propaganda. It is universally agreed that the 
book will stand as the last word in the description of modern war 
by pictorial means. 


+ 
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Social Studies Section 


Farmers Strike Against Falling Prices 


reason is not far to seek. Between 

March and July the prices of farm 
products improved 52 per cent, while those 
of the things farmers buy advanced only 
7 per cent. On Aug. 1 farmers were there- 
fore well pleased with the new President 
and his recovery plans, for their purchas- 
ing power was greater than it had been 
for many months. But in August farm 
prices slipped back 5 per cent, while the 
prices of industrial products rose 4 per 
cent. In September the same tendency 


[Pee are striking again, and the 


A. F. Whitney (left), president of the Railway Trainmen, 
conferring with Milo Reno, farm holiday leader, on support 


for the farm strike. 


continued, farm prices declining 7 per 
cent while industrial prices increased an- 
other 4 On Oct. 1 farmers therefore 
found themselves not nearly so well off as 
they had been on Aug. 1, though still 
better off than they were last year. They 
blamed the NRA, which is designed to in- 
crease industrial prices, for going too fast, 
and they blamed the AAA, created to 
raise farm prices, for not going fast 
enough. 

“We were promised a new deal by 
which agriculture would receive the same 
eonsideration as other groups,” said Milo 
Reno, president of the National Farmers 
Holiday Association. “Instead, we have 
the same old stacked deck and, so far as 
the Agricultural Act is concerned, the same 
old dealers.” And with those words he 
called a strike to determine “whether the 
farmer shall become a peasant, the menial 
slave of the usurers and the industrialists,” 
or keep the independence “inherited from 
his fathers.” Farmers were to pledge 
themselves to pay no taxes or interest, to 
buy only necessities, to keep their homes 
in defiance of foreclosure proceedings, 
and, most important of.all, to sell no prod- 
ucts until guaranteed the cost of pro- 
duction. 

Response to the strike call was slow but 
steady. Each day brought news of some 
new group joining or giving “moral sup- 
port.” In Wisconsin creameries and cheese 
factories closed, and pickets spilled milk 
from dairy trucks. In Nebraska live-stock 
trucking and grain receipts diminished. 
In Minnesota wheat receipts were re- 
duced. In North Dakota, where the gov- 
ernor had already placed an embargo on 
wheat (Schol., Nov. 4), receipts dropped. 


In South Dakota farm organizations near 
the Iowa border offered their support to 
the Holiday Association. In Iowa itself, 
home state of Milo Reno’s group, the 
strike took on a militant hue almost from 
scratch. Pickets stopped_trucks bearing 
produce to market and persuaded their 
drivers to go back home. A sheriff turned 
30 National Guardsmen into deputy sher- 
iffs to break the strike, and farmers op- 
posed @o it met to form an anti-strike 
movement. 

Meanwhile Milo Reno continued to issue 
calls for farmers of all 
states to join the Holiday 
Association’s strike. Run- 
ning up to Chicago, he 
held a conference with Al- 
exander F. Whitney, chair- 
man of the Railway Labor 
Executives Association, and 
received from him a pledge 
of the “sympathetic co- 
operation” of railroad 
workers. From the Conti- 
nental Congress of Work- 
ers and Farmers he had a 
letter promising “full sup- 
port.” But the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, 
and the National Grange, 
two leading farm organiza- 
tions, decided not to join 
or indorse the strike. 

In Washington the news 
of rural unrest fell on ears 
that were not deaf. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s radio address contained 
a reference to the situation, and the an- 
nouncement of his money policy was 
widely construed as an answer to the 
farmers. More direct and more im- 
mediate was the decision of the AAA to 
lend 50c a bushel on corn in return for 
agreements to reduce next year’s planting 
of corn and next year’s breeding of hogs. 
The loans will exceed $100 million. 


NRA Threatens Ford 


EEKS of heated and sometimes 
bitter controversy have at last 
added a code for one million re- 


tail stores to the number of those safely 
tucked under the Blue Eagle’s wing. The 
squabbles were over price-fixing. Retail- 
ers wanted the code to include a clause 
forbidding the sale of anything at less 
than 10 per cent above cost. But the 
AAA, farmers, and consumers opposed 
this as price-fixing inimical to the best 
interests of the public. As a compromise 
the code in its final form included an 
appendix forbidding the sale of “loss lead- 
ers,” articles advertised below cost to at- 
tract customers into a store in the hope of 
selling them something else at a fat profit. 

On Oct. 14 President Roosevelt issued 
an executive order providing penalties of 
fine or imprisonment for violations of the 
NRA codes. Gen. Johnson then threat- 
ened to “crack down” on one of the na- 
tion’s biggest industrialists, Henry Ford. 

The question arose over a bid on trucks 
which the CCC received from a Washing- 
ton Ford dealer. Though the dealer had 
signed the blanket code, the Ford Com- 
pany was still refusing to subscribe to the 
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automobile code, and the CCC hesitated to 
buy. President Roosevelt decided that 
Henry Ford cannot receive government 
contracts until he signs. In commenting 
on the decision, Gen. Johnson let it be 
known that Edsel Ford had told him his 
company “would submit to no code that 
required collective bargaining.” He threat- 
ened to prosecute the company if it did 
not adhere to the requirements of the 
automobile code. Ford replied with a state- 
ment: “Johnson makes the false charge 
that the Ford Motor Company has not 
complied with the law. We have done so 
in every respect. Signing a code is not in 
the law. Flying the Blue Eagle is not in 
the law. Johnson’s daily expression of 
opinion is not law.” 


Senate Studies Cuban Loans 


LIMAXING a week of sensational 
C revelations, the Senate Committee on 

Banking and Currency, investigating 
the loans made to Cuba by the Chase Na- 
tional Bank, decided te suppress part of 
a letter from the files of the bank for fear 
that publication of it might cause riots 
in Cuba. But despite this drawing of the 
veil, enough information came out in the 
open to confirm most of the rumors about 
the sinister connection between the Chase 
and the Machado tyranny. 

Letters written by representatives of 
the bank told of the graft of Machado 
and his henchmen and advised getting 
“entire control of their capital expendi- 
tures” before “forcing” additional loans 
on the Cuban people. Approvingly they 
spoke of Machado’s “superhuman efforts” 
to pay up the interest on the loans, assert- 
ing “that he is holding everything down 
with an iron hand, starving government 
employees. . . .” 

Other interesting bits: that the Chase 
Bank paid Machado’s son-in-law a salary 
of $12,000 a year; that in connection with 
a loan to the Cuban government it lent 
Machado and his family $2 million; that 
it made other large personal loans to 
Machado, Menocal, and others, and that 
Menocal never repaid his loan. 

Continuing its probe of Albert H. Wig- 
gin (Schol., Nov. 4), the committee showed 
that in five years during which he was 
chairman of the bank, he and his family 
made more than $10 million by trading in 
its stock. In the same period an affiliate 
of the bank set up to trade in its stock 
netted only $159,578. Under pressure 
from stockholders, Mr. Wiggin asked the 
bank to cancel his $100,000 pension. 


—Cassel in Brookiyn Daily Eagle 
LOOKING INTO IT 
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President Announces Monetary Policy; Buys Gold 


Sunday evening, President Roosevelt 

recounted the progress he has made 
with his recovery plans, and then, in a 
statement that aroused much speculation, 
very briefly indicated the nature of his 
future money policy. He said that since 
his Administration took office four million 
men had returned to work. He spoke of 
Federal relief grants to states and cities, 
of the efforts that have been made to.save 
farms and homes from mortgage fore- 
closure. He reviewed the record of the 
P.W.A., which has allotted $1,800 million 
for public works. Of the A.A.A. he said 
that, despite speculative ups and downs, 
American farmers would receive one-third 
more dollars in 1933 than they had re- 
ceived in 1932, thanks to its work. Then 
he turned to the NRA, pointing out that 
in the course of a few short months it has 
abolished child labor, eliminated the 
sweatshop, ended coolie wages, and put 
millions back to work. 

Finally he spoke of money. He told. of 
the plan to reopen closed banks and free 
$1 billion of “frozen” deposits. He re- 
called the deposit insurance plan, which 
is to go into effect on January 1. And 
then in a few short paragraphs he sketched 
in rough outline a future money policy 
that is as unconventional as anything his 
Administration has yet done. What he 
said confused many people, because they 
don’t understand money. But it was really 
very simple. 


G sinter over the radio on a recent 


Money a Medium of Exchange 


Money, economists say, is a “medium of 
exchange.” That means that of itself it 
has no value but is useful only to make 
buying and selling easier: a dollar bill on 
a desert island would be about as useless 
as a Frigidaire at the North Pole, but in 
a store the bill can be used to buy goods. 
Without a medium of exchange we should 
all have to “swap” whenever we wanted 
anything we didn’t have: my orange for 
your jelly sandwich, or that old book for 
a pound of sugar at the A. & P. And if 
you didn’t want my orange, or the A. & P. 
didn’t want that old book, there would be 
no exchange until I had something you 
or the A. & P. did want, by which time 
you would probably have eaten the sand- 
wich and I might not any longer need 
sugar. Without money far fewer things 
would get exchanged, and we should all 
have to be content with a very primitive 
living indeed. 

Now suppose that the price of gum, or 
peanuts, were suddenly to be raised from 
a nickel to a dime. You would still have 
the same nickel, but it would be worth 
only half as much to you as before the 
rise, its “value” would be half. In general 
terms, a rise in prices makes the value 
of money drop, and, conversely, a drop 
in prices makes the value of money go up. 
That means that, as long as prices are 
allowed to rise and fall, the value of 
money is not stable, but bounces up and 
down like a tennis ball. For the value of 
money is its purchasing power, and pur- 
chasing power can be stable only when 
prices are stable. So long as prices are 
shifting, the purchasing power of the dol- 


lar is also shifting. Unless the dollar has 
a fixed and constant purchasing power, 
it is not a “sound” dollar at all, but a 
distinctly rubber one. 


Our “Rubber™ Dollar 


In the last century the United States 
has had such a rubber dollar. During the 


These are the 
men who have 
laid the founda- 
tion for the 
President's new 
“commodity dol- 
lar," sometimes 
called a “man- 
aged currency.” 
(Above) Profes- 
sor Irving Fisher, 
Yale University 
economist, who 
has expounded 
the theory of 
a dollar stabilized in terms of prices 
for many years. (Below) Professor 
George F. Warren of Cornell, 
special monetary adviser of the 
President. 


Civil War and again during the World 
War its value went rapidly down, while 
for 30 years after the Civil War, and 
again after 1920, it stretched and stretched. 
When its value was too low, people com- 
plained of the “high cost of living;” when 
it was too high (as it now is) they suf- 
fered from unemployment, and lack of 
money. Realizing vaguely that the dollar 
was not a fixed measure of value, legis- 
lators tried to stabilize it by fixing its 
weight in terms of gold. But this was 
like trying to fix the size of a measuring 
cup by specifying the weight of the metal 
of which it is to be made. Fixing the 
weight of the dollar in terms of gold did 
not make it a better measure of value; 
in fact, many economists now believe that 
it only added to its fluctuations. What 
was needed was to fix its value in terms 
of the things people buy: so many loaves 
of bread to a dollar, so many yards of 
cloth, so many sticks of gum or bags of 
peanuts; to establish a “commodity dol- 
lar” instead of a gold dollar. 


The President's Policy 


What President Roosevelt said in his 
radio talk was that the government is de- 
termined to give the country such a dol- 
lar, “a dollar which will not change its 
purchasing power and debt-paying power 
during the succeeding generation.” He 
aims to raise prices until they reach a 
level where farmers can get enough dollars 
for their crops to pay their debts and buy 
the food, clothing, machinery, cars and 
other things they and their families need. 
Then he is going to do everything he can 
to keep prices at that level, or, put the 
other way round, to stop the dollar from 

bouncing. ‘The means to 
be used are highly techni- 
cal: the R. F. C. is to buy 
gold newly-mined in the 
U. S. at prices to be an- 
nounced periodically; 
when necessary it will also 
buy or sell gold abroad. 
Within forty-eight hours, 
Harvey Couch, member of 
the R. F. C. assigned to 
the job, announced the 
first purchase of gold at 
$31.36 an ounce—30 cents 
above the price at which it was then sell- 
ing in the world markets and more than 
one third above the legal domestic price 
while we were on the gold standard— 
$20.67 an ounce, fixed by act of Congress 
in 1900. Almost daily since the first pur- 
chase, the R. F. C. has raised the price a 
few cents more. The effect of these pur- 
chases will be a gradual decrease in the 
purchasing power of the dollar. 

Because, like other men, bankers and 
“orthodox” economists have come to think 
of the dollar we have had as the only 
desirable dollar, most of them were con- 
fused and dismayed by the President’s 
announcement. But inflationists, who see 
the fixed gold weight of the dollar as a 
sinker on farm prices, were delighted. 
Senator Elmer Thomas (Dem., Okla.), in- 
flationist leader, hailed the announcement 
as “a big step in the right direction.” 
Senator Norris (Rep., Neb.), another ad- 
vocate of inflation, was “very well pleased.” 
Out of 2,000 telegrams received at the 
White House, only a few were critical. 


TOTAL COST OF LIVING AND PURCHASING VALUE OF THE DOLLAR 
INDEX NUMBERS, COST OF LIVING, BASE, 1923=100 
PURCHASING VALUE, CENTS COMPARED WITH 100 CENTS IN 1923 
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OF LIVING 


PURCHASING VALUE 


. OF THE DOLLAR 


60 
Courtesy National Industrial Conference Board 


President Roosevelt proposes to make both curves parallel! straight lines. 





20 
France Shuffles Her Cabinet 


OR almost nine months—a long time, 

as such things go in that country— 

Edouard Daladier was Premier of 
France. During his administration France’s 
position in world affairs changed from 
almost complete isolation to a close under- 
standing with most of the other great na- 
tions. But as October came around, Da- 
ladier’s cabinet ran up against difficulties. 
The government had long been spending 
beyond its income. It was time for it to 
present its budget for the next year. 
Would it draw in its belt, cut its expendi- 
tures, and live within 
its income, or would 
it pay its bills by 
printing paper 
money, abandoning 
the gold standard so 
dear to the French 
heart? Raising its 
income by applying 
new taxes was hard- 
ly to be considered, 
for Frenchmen are 
poor and getting 
poorer. Large crops 
—the most plentiful in 30 years—have 
brought ruin to the farming class, and the 
gold standard has kept up the prices of 
food-stuffs and made misers of a people 
none too free with its money at best. But 
to solve the problem of cutting expendi- 
tures would mean reducing the appropria- 
tions for arms, hardly a welcome sugges- 
tion to Frenchmen since Germany’s with- 
drawal from the League and the Disarma- 
ment Conference. And printing paper 
money would threaten the value of the 
franc. Daladier was plainly on the horns 
of a dilemma. 

When Parliament reassembled on Oct. 
17, the Premier told the delegates that the 
country’s financial situation would be as- 
sured within ten days or a new cabinet 
formed. A fierce fight on the budget fol- 
lowed. The opposition Socialists attacked 
every suggestion the government made, 
and dissatisfaction was general, even in 
quarters usually supporting the Premier. 
Finally Daladier proposed to make up the 
7% billion franc deficit (of which almost 
half represents military expenditures) by 
licensing, supervising, and taxing the prof- 
fits of armaments manufacturers, now 
doing a boom business, and by reducing 
and taxing the salaries of government of- 
ficials. These proposals aroused the bitter- 
est opposition from the jnterests affected. 

In the debate which ended in the fall 
of his cabinet, Premier Daladier strove so 
hard to conciliate and bring into line the 
opposition Socialists that he caused a split 
in their ranks. Finally the Premier 
warned Parliament that his defeat would 
mean inevitable inflation. 

After the Chamber of Deputies had 
voted 329 to 241 against the Daladier 
budget, President Lebrun called upon Al- 
bert Sarraut (Al-bear Sah-roe), Da- 
ladier’s naval minister, to form a new 
cabinet. Days of frenzied activity finally 
brought success. Sarraut is temporarily, 
at least, Premier, and his cabinet with 
few exception is manned by the same 
ministers who held office under Daladier. 
The world wonders whether they will find 
a more satisfactory solution to the 
enigma. 


SARRAUT 
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Arms Parley Again Delayed 
===HE Disarmament Conference has 
ie again been postponed, this time 
till Dec. 4. In the meantime the bu- 
reau is to continue its work of preparing 
the ground for the Conference by “clear- 
ing up existing divergencies” between the 
nations—in plain language, to give Ger- 
many time to “cool off.” After a year 
and a half of work the Conference has 
achieved almost literally nothing, though 
the need for disarmament is now every- 
where admitted to be greater than ever. 
Hopes for progress are at a low ebb. 

In Germany Chancellor Hitler is con- 
ducting a vigorous election campaign. The 
slogan is “Peace and equal rights,” Hitler 
continuing to deny that Germany wants 
war or is engaged in rearming. “Peace 
with honor and bread” is another form of 
the election cry. In an impassioned speech 
before 220,000 citizens of Berlin, Herr 
Hitler pleaded for “patriotic” support of 
his policy, denounced ‘Britain and France, 
and stood solidly by his anti-Semitic meas- 
ures. He spoke for 95 minutes, without 
notes, and again and again the crowds in- 
terrupted his words with frenzied ap- 
plause. Yet in spite of this enthusiasm, 
American newspaper correspondents in 
Berlin report that there is much dissatis- 
faction there with the government’s for- 
eign policy. Business men especially feel 
that Germany‘s withdrawal from _ the 
League and the Disarmament Conference 
can only aggravate the bad relations be- 
tween their country and the rest of the 
world. But the gagged German press 
gives no hint of their feelings. 

Continuing on its way toward isolation, 
the German government has withdrawn 


from the International Labor Office in 
Geneva, an organization in which Japan 
still retains her membership. Germany has 
also notified the World Ceurt that she will 
ne longer participate in fts activities. “If 
you wish to see us in yeur international 
conferences,” Chancellor Hitler has said 
to the nations, “we shall be there only 
when you acknowledge us es a nation.” 

Contrary to expectations, the first an- 
nouncement of the candidates for Reichs- 
tag seats in the Nov. 22 elections includes 
the names of two non-Nazis, Franz von 
Papen and Dr. Alfred Hiugenberg. Von 
Papen has supported the Hitler govern- 
ment, in which he oceupies the position of 
Vice-Chancellor. But Dr. Hugenberg is a 
member of the Suppressed Nationalists 
Party. He withdrew from politics last 
summer, when he was removed from the 
office of Minister of Economy. 


Siam's Throne Totters 


FTER arresting the brother of 
Prince Bovaradej, leader of the 
revolting forces (Sohoil., Nov. 4), 

and driving the insurgents into the north- 

east province of Korat, the Siamese gov- 

ernment of King Prajadhipok announced 

that the rebellion was practically over. A 

report that the navy had deserted and was 

supporting the rebels was answered by 

pointing out that gunboats were assisting 

His Majesty’s troops and two warships 

were protecting the King. Prince Bova- 
radej was said to have escaped by air. 

Yet despite these crows of victory, there 

were reasons to believe that King Prajad- 

hipok’s throne was tottering dangerously. 

A London newspaper heard that financial 

collapse was imminent, that in a desper- 

ate effort to maintain his 

power at all costs the 

King had imprisoned 

many members of the 

State Council for daring 

to express the will of the 

people, and had pro 

claimed martial law and 

prohibited all meetings. 

Tourists arriving in 

Singapore from Siam re- 

ported that all the people 

in the nerth and many in 

the south sympathize 

with the rebels and would 

like to see them win. They 

said that the King’s vic- 

tory was only temporary 

at best, se widespread is 

the resestment against 

him. Peajedhipok has 

been havimg a tough fight 

ever sinee he went back 

home fram New York 

after undergoing an op- 

eration au his eye three 

years ago. Unless he can 

find some means of re- 

storing his people to 

prosperity, King Prajad- 

hipok is Dikely to find his 

kingdom a ‘Land of the 

White Elephant” in no 


mythical sense. 








Siamese soldiers of King 

Prajadipok’s bodyguard 

marching in a picturesque 
cetemony. 
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Bubbles from News Cauldron 


The final figures of the Presidential 
election have recently been tabulated. They 
show that Mr. Roosevelt received a total 
of 22,821,858 votes to Mr. Hoover's 
15,761,841, a plurality of 7,060,017. Mr. 
Thomas, the Socialist candidate, received 
884,071 votes, and all other candidates 
295,819. In the Electoral College, Mr. 
Roosevelt had 472 votes, Mr. Hoover 59, 
and the other candidates none. 

. 


For his research in genetics the Nobel 
Prize in Medicine has been awarded this 
year to Dr. Thomas Hunt Morgan of the 
California Institute of Technology. By 
experimenting with fruit flies, Dr. Morgan 
found out how mental and physical char- 
acteristics are transmitted from parent to 
offspring. His discoveries have been de- 
scribed as “among the great fundamental 
discoveries in the realms of biology.” 


In his radio speech President Roosevelt 
reported that 4 million men and women 
have returned to work since April. The 
A. F. of L. says 3,600,000. But according 
to the monthly review of the Federal Re- 
serve Board employment has been falling 
off again since Oct. 1. 

e 

The British Labor Party, which two 
years ago suffered terrific defeat when 
Ramsay MacDonald deserted it to become 
head of a coalition government, has just 
won a victory which may show which way 
the wind is blowing. In a _ by-election 
Labor has defeated a Conservative can- 
didate by a majority of nearly 5,000 out 
of 50,000 votes, winning a seat in the 
House of Commons it never held before. 
Part of the successful candidate’s platform 
was disarmament. The Conservatives be- 
lieve in bigger and better armaments. 

© 


The Senate’s committee on racketeering 
has concluded its hearings. Among the 
discoveries it made are that kidnappers 
can “fix” local police but not federal 
agents, and that local politicians, in league 
with racketeers, prevent police from inter- 
fering with their profitable connections. 
New laws are to be presented to Congress. 


With the death of former Secretary of 
Labor Doak has come the news that the 
department he once ruled is adopting a 
new and more humane attitude toward the 
deportation of aliens. “We hope to elimi- 
nate cruel and unnecessary hardships,” 
declared Col. Daniel W. MacCormack, the 
new Federal Commissioner of Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

. 


As allotments passed the two billion 
mark, President Roosevelt was considering 
asking Congress to add $1,700 million to 
the $3,300 million public works fund, 


Deaths of the Week 


Adley Yeghen Pasha, 68, former Premier 
of Egypt, a cousin of King Fuad I. ... 
William N.. Doak, 50, Secretary of Labor 
under Herbert Hoover, a railway laborer 
who climbed to the heights of Washington 
Society, bought a large estate (“Notre 
Nid,” our nest) in Virginia, and earned 
the title of the “Secretary Against Labor” 
for his zeal in deporting aliens and break- 
ing strikes. . . . Orville Harrold, 55, fac- 
tory worker who became a tenor in New 
York’s Metropolitan Opera House, . . . 
Vithalbhai J. Patel, 60, Indian National- 
ist leader and one-time president of the 
Indian Legislative Assembly. 
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AUSTRIA 


Things are by no means quiet in Austria. 
To the disgust of Socialists, Dollfuss and 
Starhemberg have come to terms, and the 
Heimwehr has been united with the “Pa- 
triotic Front.” Socialists are said to be 
planning a general strike. In Vienna 
there has been a battle between 5,000 
Nazis and the police. A German Nazi 
Prince has been jailed for treason, and his 
princess confined to her castle for an in- 
definite period. There is talk of martial 
law. 


LINDBERGHS 


Colonel Lindbergh has made his second 
visit to Paris. All kinds of arrangements 
were made to keep it secret, but the news 
leaked out. 


SPAIN 

Spain’s swing to the right is meeting 
with the stiff opposition of. the labor 
unions. Strikes in Madrid have resulted 
in the deaths of three and the wounding 
of 15. Violence has also broken out in the 
suburbs. 


* 
NAZI PROPAGANDA 


Mayor O’Brien of New York has banned 
a Nazi rally to prevent agitators from ex- 
pounding “the doctrines now being 
preached by Herr Hitler in Germany, in- 
cluding his intolerable and intolerant at- 
titude toward Germans of the Jewish re- 
ligion.” When Dr. Eckener arrived at Chi- 
cago in the Graf Zeppelin, his presence 
revealed pro- and anti-Nazis there. Mean- 
while Heinz Spanknoebel, reputed leader 
of the Nazi propaganda forces in this 
country, has been repudiated by Minister 
of Propaganda and Public Enlightenment 
Goebbels, and the U. S. government has 
issued a warrant for his arrest on charges 
dating back to war days. 


BYRD 


Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd has at 
last set sail for Antarctica. Various things, 
including a sore throat, delayed his de- 
parture for nearly a month. 

ra 
MOLEY 

The first issue of Today, the weekly 
magazine edited by Raymond Moley and 
published by Vincent Astor, has appeared. 
It resembles a cross between Collier's and 
The New Republic. 

o 


SOVIET RECOGNITION 


Commissar for Foreign Affairs Maxim 
Litvinoff has set out from Moscow for 
Washington, where he will discuss with 
President Roosevelt the obstacles to U. S. 
recognition of Russia. 

a 


REICHSTAG FIRE TRIAL 


The trial of the five men accused of 
burning the Rejchstag continues in Leip- 
zig. A great deal of testimony has been 
taken, much of it conflicting, but one 
thing is now clear: Van der Lubbe had 
accomplices. The court refuses to con- 
sider the possibility that those accomplices 
were not Communists. 


PUERTO RICO 


Governor Gore’s summer home has been 
bombed, another bomb has been found in 
the garden near his office, and he and his 
family have been threatened with poison- 
ing. The Governor said that the incidents 
would not prevent him from “giving the 
best administration possible to all the peo- 
ple of the island,” .even, apparently, if 
they resist it. 
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U. S. Joins Refugee Board 


Tz United States has accepted the 





League of Nations’ invitation to join 

the governing board created to pro- 

tect refugees from the Hitler terror 
(Schol., Oct. 28, p. 19), and the Council 
of the League has appointed an American, 
James G. McDonald, high commissioner 
in charge. Mr. McDonald is chairman of 
the Foreign Policy Association, a New 
York organization which conducts research 
in foreign affairs, arranges lectures and 
debates, publishes reports and bulletins, 
and in general helps to keep Americans 
alive to the fact that they live in an inter- 
national world. Since Hitler came to 
power, Mr. McDonald has devoted him- 
self to the service of German refugees. 
He was instrumental in getting the League 
Council and Assembly to create the board 
of which he is to be the head. 

Secretary Hull’s acceptance of member- 
ship in the refugee body, and Mr. McDon- 
ald’s appointment to head it, are consid- 
ered to be the most direct rebukes the 
world has yet made to the new German 
administration. Many people believe that 
the creation of the refugee body was one 
of Germany's chief reasons for quitting 
the League. 





The World's Biggest Book 


Peace Book Unveiled 


N the day on which the Disarma- 
ment Conference was scheduled to 
open but didn’t, a huge book, de- 
scribed as a “roaring, thundering 

demand for peace,” was unveiled in New 
York’s Union Square. The “world’s big- 
gest book” is to contain the signatures of 
opponents of war the world over. It 
weighs more than a ton, is 7% feet high, 
7% feet wide, and 3% feet thick. World 
Peaceways (see back cover), the organi- 
zation which built it, is planning to carry 
it on a truck throughout the country, 
gathering signatures and drawing public 
opinion to the cause of peace. When it 
has finished its journey, the book is to 
be deposited in Geneva as an eternal re- 
minder to diplomats that the common man 
wants no more wars. As a speaker at the 
unveiling ceremony put it, the book “cries 
out to the nations in the League and it 
cries out to Germany . . . to keep their 
pledge to humanity. Practically every- 
one of these nations has outlawed war. 
What a shocking contradiction! Peace on 
the lips and a gun at the belt.” 


Weekly Sports Page 


Californian Wins 


National Scholastic Golf 
7 Under Par 


WITH a score of 65 against 
jf a par of 72, Mat Palacio, 
Jr., California state junior 
golf champion for 1933, 
is the winner of the first National 
Scholastic Golf Tournament spon- 
soréd by this magazine for high school 
students throughout the country. Pa- 
lacio is 17, a senior in San Rafael 
High School, San Rafael, California, 
and captain of his school 
golf team. Besides the 
state junior champion- 
ship, he has won seven 
other golf titles or medals 
this year. He shot his 
Scholastic tournament 
round over the Ingleside 
Public Golf Course in 
San Francisco in the 
company of two wit- 
nesses. Mr. H. G. Money, 
Dean of Boys of the San 
Rafael High School, cer- 
tified that Palacio’s card 
is a true report of his 
Scholastic tournament 
round. 

Competition in this 
tournament was based on 
the player’s medal score 
against the men’s par for 
the course, 18 holes over 
courses 6,000 yards or 
more in length. The tour- 
nament proved enormous- 
ly popular, with many schools enter- 
ing whole golf teams. A total of 1,323 
high school students, all boys, filed 
cards properly attested by the school 
principal, physical director, athletic 
director or coach. 

Runner-up honors were won by Ar- 
thur Sorenson, 18, a senior in East 
High School, Madison, Wisconsin, 
who came through three under par 
over the course of the Black Hawk 
Country Club where is a caddy cham- 
pion. A right-hander, Sorenson uses 
a cross-handed grip, with his left hand 
holding the club below his right. 

Four players finished in a tie for 
third place at two below par: Edward 
N. Monaghan, 16, a junior in Stock- 
ton, Calif., High School, shot the San 
Joaquin course in 70; Harold E. 
West, 17, a senior in Napavine, 
Washington, High School, shot the 
Chehalis course in 70. West was 
funner-up in the Washington state 
junior championship, and holds the 
Chehalis course record for nine holes 
(88). Ynocencio Castillo, 17, a junior 
in Hillsborough High School, Tampa, 


3-UNDER 
Arthur Sorenson of East H. S. 
Madison, 


Florida, scored a 68 over the 70-par 
Airport Golf Course in Tampa. Ervin 
D. Parent, 16, a junior in Garfield 
High School, Seattle, Washington, 
scored a 70 for the 72-par Overlake 
course at Medina, Washington. 

The next best score was one under 
par, turned in by four players, two 
of them from one school. Donald 
Wilkie and Claude Rinker, of Bartles- 
ville, Oklahoma, High 
School, on October 7, 
played the Sunset Golf 
course, par 71, in 70. On 
Oct. 18 Wilkie played a 
round with a non-partici- 
pating player, and crashed 
through with a 67, but it 
is impossible to accept 
the latter score for the 
Scholastic tournament in 
view of the rule, as pub- 
lished in the September 
28rd Scholastic, prohibit- 
ing the substitution of a 
score for the one already 
approved by the school 
principal, athletic direc- 
tor, physical director or 
coach. The two others in 
the one-under class are 
Fred Kramer of Asbury 
Park, New Jersey, High 
School; and Herbert C. 
Wis. Wilson of Liberty, New 

York, High School. Two 
other members of the Asbury Park 
High School golf team turned in 
scores in the honorable mention class: 
James Yamello was two over par and 
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7-UNDER 
Mat Palacio, Jr., of San Rafael, Calif., H. S. 


Jack Kramer nine over par. 

All the above players will receive 
trophies, suitably inscribed with their 
names, high schools and their place 
in the tournament. Palacio, the win- 
ner, will receive, in addition, a bronze 
plaque which is to become the perma- 
nent property of the San Rafael High 
School. This makes ten trophy-win- 
ners in all. Scholastic regrets its in- 
ability to present trophies to all play- 
ers who turned in good scores. 

Oddly enough, not one of the 1,323 
participants turned in a score of even 
par. Two came through at one over 
par: Ben Farina, 18, senior in New 
Rochelle, New York, High School; 
and George H. Wright, Jr., 15, sopho- 
more in David Midland High School 
of Asheville, North Carolina. 

Four players turned in cards of two 
over par: Donald W. Brown of Ed- 
gartown, Massachusetts, High School; 
Richard R. Keil of George Washing- 


2-UNDER 
Left to right Edward N. M. _ Stockton, Calif., H. S.; Ynocencios Castillo, Hillsborough H. S., Tempo, 
Fa ects. Wen Napavine, Wash., H. S. ea 
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ton High School in Indianapolis; Les- 
ter Kennedy of Lynn Classical High 
School, Lynn, Massachusetts, and 
James Yamello of Asbury Park, New 
Jersey, High School. 

Others who turned in scores better 
than ten-over par are: 

4-over—Charles Nicolai, Mount 
Clemens, Michigan, High School; 
Roger E. Sheriff, Hyattsville, Mary- 
land, High School. 

5-over—John J. Kiasevicz, Ridge- 
field Park, New Jersey, High School. 

6-over—Aubrey Duffy, Lincoln 
Junior High School, Santa Monica, 
California; Ward Wortman, Lewis 
and Clark High School, Spokane, 
Washington. 

7-over—Wayne W. Ohlschwager, 
Batavia, Illinois, High School ; Stephen 
F. Warga, Peeksville, New York, 
High School. 

9-over—Francis McHale, Derby, 
Connecticut, High School; Joseph J. 
Kiasevicz, Ridgefield Park, New Jer- 
sey, High School; Jack Kramer, As- 
bury Park, New Jersey, High School. 

Team honors in the prize-winning 
and honorable mention class go to the 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma, High School 
and Asbury Park, New Jersey, High 
School. Bartlesville was one of the 
first schools in Oklahoma to sponsor 
a golf team. This is the fifth year, 
and the present golf squad numbers 
thirty-eight. The first team of eight 
boys is composed of players who shoot 
par consistently. The No. 1 and No. 
2 men of the team were prevented 
from participating in the Scholastic 
tournament on account of football 
practice. 

The Asbury Park High School golf 
team won the New Jersey state inter- 
scholastic championship last spring, 
the first time the school was repre- 
sented in interscholastic golf. 
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Letter to a Young Man 
(Concluded from page 8) 


and everybody else told him, that he 
was fighting in a war to end war. To 
end war. That was really what he 
died for. He didn’t die for the mess 
we're in now. He didn’t die in order 
that we should all be at each others’ 
throats again, before the willow tree 
you planted on his grave had time 
to grow tall enough to throw its sha- 
dow. 

“Please, father, don’t hate me for 
reminding you of that. Ted wouldn’t 
have hated me for it. Ted wasn’t the 
hating sort. He just did what he 
thought was his duty. I believe I’m 
doing mine now, in the same way. 
It isn’t as hard for me as it was for 
him, God knows. But it isn’t easy, 
either. I do beg of you to believe 
me when I say that. 

“Ted would have believed me. He 
might even have agreed with me. For 
do you think that he could rest hap- 
pily if he were able to see me putting 
on the same old uniform, listening to 
the same old lies, marching to the 
same old tunes to remind him 
that he died in vain? For if I have 
to go through it all again, did he not 
die in vain? Please father, you must 
answer that. And if you answer it 
wrongly, I’m done. Just done.” 

And now my friend. I am done too. 
I don’t know if this letter has been 
any help to-you. I only know that 
the writing of it has been a help to 
me, in making me realize my deathless 
kinship with my brother man, and my 
love for him, beside which no hate 
can flourish. 

BEVERLEY NICHOLS. 
Reprinted from “Cry Havoc!” (copy- 
right, 1933), by permission of Doubleday, 
Doran & Co., Inc. 


Left to right: Donald Wilkie, Bartlesville, Okla., H. S.; Fred Kramer, Asbury Pork, N. J., H. S.; Herbert 
C. Wilson, Liberty, N. Y., H. S. 
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Who's Who in the News 
CHAMPION 


The theory that idealism is simply a 
malady of youth takes a bad beating at 
the hands of Romain Rollandy.who, at 67, 
is still campaigning for the ethical prin- 
ciples of Tolstoy: 
peace, the brother- 
hood of man, reason 
instead of force. To- 
day this French man 
of letters leads the 
world protest against 
the imprisonment of 
German liberals by 
the Hitler govern- 
ment. 

He was expected 

to study engineering 
by his parents but 
turned to music. 
Wagner, Shakespeare and Tolstoy are his 
trinity. He lived in quiet conformity, 
writing, studying, and teaching, until 1898, 
when his cycle of seven plays on the 
French Revolution advanced him as a hero 
of ethical thought. His next great work 
was the ten-volume romance of Jean 
Christophe, the life of a great musician, 
which was a protest against “a world of 
moral enmity.” He also wrote a fine 
biography of Beethoven. 

From Switzerland, he wrote a series of 
brilliant attacks on the supporters of the 
World War. The Nobel Prize in Litera- 
ture was granted him in 1915. In 1924, he 
wrote a fiery tribute to Mahatma Gandhi, 
whom he saw as the modern messiah of 
peace. His first novel in six years, The 
Death of a World, has just been. published. 


DIPLOMAT 


A favorite trick of Maxim Litvinoff, 
Soviet Commissar of 
Foreign Affairs, was 
to upset every dis- 
armament conference 
by proposing bland- 
ly, “You wish to dis- 
arm, gentlemen? All 
right, let’s disarm, 
completely.” This in- 
genuous frankness 
was not at first ap- 
preciated in diplo- 
matic circles. In 
1918, he was recalled 
from the ambassa- 
dor’s post in Eng- 
land for his bluntness. But, as he learned 
to wear a diplomat’s silk hat in place of 
his moujik cap, he also learned to sugar- 
coat his plain diplomacy with wit. At the 
London Economic Conference, he was the 
only delegate who could report real suc- 
cess. He renewed trade arrangements 
with Great Britain; signed non-aggression 
pacts with seven nations on the Russian 
border; obtained $4,000,000 credit from 
the R. F. C.; and opened the way for the 
recognition of his government by the 
United States. 

He was awaited last week in Washing- 
ton to arrange for the recognition which 
four successive administrations had de- 
nied. Because of this determined building 
of diplomatic ties and his honest efforts on 
behalf of world peace, he is considered 
likely to receive the Nobel Peace Prize 
this year. 

Poland expelled him to England in his 
youth, where he married the daughter of 
Sir Sidney Low, and agitated for revolt 
until Lenin came to power. Since then, he 
has risen from the bottom to the top of 
the diplomatic heap. The Litvinoffs have 
one child. Like all Soviet officials, they 
live modestly. 
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Carnegie International Opens soca 
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Artists of Eleven Nations Send 351 Paintings to variety 0 

ore e Vv 

Thirty-first International Exhibition at Pittsburgh md Milt 

In “Cry 

ARNEGIE International is one of the pears in 

big events in the art world and to win _ Bloody I 

an International prize is a “grand and * j 5 with Fone 
glorious feeling” for any artist. But Ps % eee RS, pe meeting 

the awarding of prizes is after all only an —_ | pamphlet 
incident in this great painting exhibition Foundati 


which brings together for comparison the ar- + Eg are publi 


tistic efforts of the principal nations of the _ artic 
world. This friendly competition among ; . ' eS who spec 
world neighbors has been going on for thirty- r. , ss eae I plots of 
one years and nobody has gone home “mad,” 7 _ . * Dee ae “Soke 
a rather refreshing observation at a time x : eel a” - 
when it seems impossible for the nations to —* . 3 vember, 
agree upon anything else. This year the  s Seu Work” b 
prizes went to one French artist and two a. 7 7 - al . And writ 
American artists. But there will be no pro- ; ’ . j 7 | 7 . 
A : > ‘ e tree 
tests from Italian, Polish, or Swedish artists. = S of Arms’ 
Perhaps these artist fellows are not such irra- Re P - ' League o 
tional and impractical people as many seem : iad Ss 
to think! E xo) : Landscape, "St. Tropez," by André Dunoyer de Segonzac (French), “Traffic 
The prize-winning canvases are repro- winner of the First Prize of $1,500. Or send 
duced herewith. In judging them the reader tano’s or 
should remember that color, which is such an trol, 34 \ 
essential part of the picture, cannot even be Beeig 
suggested in halftone reproductions. In ad- Fitz-Ran: 


dition to the three prizes there were four hon- October | 
orable mentions. These were awarded to we= 
Mariano Andreu (Spanish), José Gutierrez x % \ be the Ch 
Solana (Spanish), Alexander J. Kostellow pt : \ : in this is 
(American), and Stanley Spencer (British). By’ " Sangeet meee to expect 
Max Peiffer-Watenphul (German) received Fae . rors they 
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The Jury of Award for the Exhibition was as fol- a . 
lows: Robert B. Harshe, Director of the Art Insti- Scholasti 
tute of Chicago; C. Powell Minnigerode, Director of Be wee 
the Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C., and library, \ 
Meyric R. Rogers, Director of the City Art Museum Conferen 
of St. Louis. Homer Saint-Gaudens, Director of Fine pet 
Arts, Carnegie Institute, was Chairman of the Jury. of Labo: 
This is the first year that the jury has consisted en- TVA; it 
tirely of art directors. Previously artists had made reports | 
the selections and had often seemed too far ahead of — 
the public taste. : 

Immediately after the International closes at Pitts- If the 


burgh, the European section will be shown in Cleve- stay ® 
land at the Cleveland Museum of Art from January lantic fe 
1 to February 12, 1984, and in Toledo, Ohio, at the Spasmod 
Toledo Museum of Art from March 4 to April 15, Teacher, 
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Below: “March Sun,” by Henry Varnum Poor 
(American), winner of the Third Prize of $500. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES SIGNPOSTS 


War, as a social problem, is something 


like a crossword puzzle . . . There are a 
variety of questions to be answered be- 
fore the whole thing is solved . . . Promi- 
nent among these questions are Munitions 
and Military Tactics. 

= 


In “Cry Havoc!”, a section of which ap- . 
pears in this issue, one chapter, “The 
Bloody International,” deals dramatically SPEED EN D 
with the arms business . . . The interna- for a a | 
tional trade which profits in death and de- 
struction is described more in detail in a - e P 
pamphlet carried by the World Peace 
Foundation, Boston ... The chief details 9 @ »@ UIC. vecove VOW ati 7€ 
are published in Living Age for October, 
1982 . . . The same magazine reprinted 
two articles by Xavier de Hautecloque, 
who speculates upon the intrigues and ' q 

ots of the arms corporation .. . they : 
= “Zaharoff” in May, 1932, and “Radzi- , Read statement of 
will and Loewenstein” in May, 19383 .. . . . 
In addition to these, read in Forum, No- ieee Claude E. <tixy) Thornhill 
vember, 1938, “How the Arms Makers = 
Work” by Vita and Joseph Friend... ‘ gemmesteees 
And write to the League of Nations Asso- LELAND STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
ciation, 6 East 39th St., New York, for 
the free pamphlet, “Private Manufacture 
of Arms” . .. This is published by the 
League of Nations Union, Grosvenor Cres- 
cent, S. W. 1, London, which, for the price 
of a soda, will send you another pamphlet, 
ench), “Traffic in Arms” by Freda White .. . 
Or send for “Patriotism, Ltd.” to Bren- 
tano’s or to the Union of Democratic Con- 
trol, 34 Victoria St., S. W. 1, London .. 
A further instance of the wiles of arms 
makers is called “Airing the Airship” by 
Fitz-Randolph and Phillips in The Nation, 
October 25, 1933. 


* 

As for Military Tactics, What Would 
be the Character of a New War? reviewed 
in this issue, gives you an idea of what 
to expect . . . On the other hand, the ter- 
rors they describe are regarded by certain 
matter-of-fact tacticians as visionary . . . 
B. H. Liddell Hart, a British soldier, con- 
tends that future wars will continue to be a - 
fought in much the old-fashioned way .. . 1 have always favored good ripe bananas for our athletes 
If you can’t find one of his books, you can 
read what he had to say in Current History 
last March. f lent muscle fuel and at the same time supply vitamins and 

A radio program for social studies stu- minerals essential to rapid recov i bs i 
dents is being arranged by the Progressive ° ” any Wane Reigns: St Gages 
Education Association in collaboration tant that the bananas be ripe.” (Signed) CLAUDE E. (TINY) THORNHILL 
with the American School of the Air over 
the Columbia chain . . . The first speaker, 
November 17, 2:30 P.M., E.S.T., is W. J. 
Kiplinger, who probably knows more of 
what goes on in Washington than any other 





while in training. The quickly available sugars are an excel- 























single man . . . The first series of speeches Ripe bananas are one of the easiest foods in the world 
is on the NRA, and Kiplinger treats the r ‘ > > 
problems of Unemployment, Industrial to digest. They’re mellow when they’re yellow, and deli- 
Planning, Purchasing Power, and Debts ‘ ‘ 
‘al .. . Bibliographers and other announce- ciously ripe when flecked with brown. Send coupon for 
sad pon ments will appear in later issues of — 
Insti- Scholastic. ‘. last word on nutritional values. 
tor of If you can’t find Occupations in your 
., and library, write to the National Occupational = 
iseum Conference, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York, ' $-28-88-33 
Fine for the September issue . . . Not only has See Seees COMNAIY 
~- it articles by Frances Perkins, Secretary New ee0e rns an on nares 
ury. of Labor, and A. E. Morgan, Chairman, at SUA, Dystan, State. 
‘d en- TVA; it has a bibliography of occupations ) I want your interesting new booklet, ‘The “Banana Comes 
made reports . . . If you are wondering what You LL WANT Into Its Own,” written by a recognized food authority. 
ad of 4 do when = are through school, here 
a way 
A ay to settle your plans. THIS 
itts- f the article by Bob Watt last week 
“leve- stirred you up, you can hear the story FREE BOOKLET 
nuary from the teacher’s point of view in the At- 
lantic for November . . . It is in “The 
at the Spasmodic Diary of a Chicago School- 


oT oa ene ne ee. Rat PUT BANANAS ON EVERY DIET LIST 


to a future issue of Scholastic. 
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How to Use Your Reference Room 


By MARY ARMSTRONG AYRES (Concluded from last issue) 


Poole’s Index was continued in 
1900 as Readers’ Guide to Periodical 
Literature under the guidance of the 
H. W. Wilson Co. of New York. It 
is now a monthly periodical, cumu- 
lating quarterly. The annual volume 
is paper bound as are the monthly 
ones, but each two years and a half 
brings a cloth bound reinforced volume. 

Readers’ Guide is a subject and 
author index, with only an occasional 
title in the regular alphabet. Every- 
thing that can be abbreviated has been 
so treated. The first pages are de- 
voted to a list of the “Periodicals in- 
dexed” arranged alphabetically by the 
abbreviations since those will be the 
things found in the index which the 
reader will need to translate. At the 
end of the “Periodicals indexed” list 
is a list of “Abbreviations.” These 
are the abbreviations of months—one 
letter only where there are no other 
months of that same initial, as O for 
October, N for November, but Ja for 
January, Je for June, ete.—and of 
those small but important items such 
as il for an article that is illustrated, 
por where there is a portrait, etc. 
Then follows the regular index with 
subjects and authors in heavy type at 


the left hand of éach column (there 
are two columns on a page) and the 
names of the articles in lighter type 
under the subject or author. Very 
large subjects. are subdivided with the 
names of the subdivisions in the cen- 
ter of the column under the large 
heading. The entries look like this. 
EDUCATION 
Five days and an education. D L 
Sharp. Harp. 25: 231-9 Ag '25 
The translation is this: In looking for 
something interesting for a talk on 
education the reader finds a long list 
of articles and chooses this one be- 
cause of its intriguing title. The au- 
thor’s name follows the name of the 
article. Next comes the abbreviation 
for the magazine, which can be trans- 
lated in the “List of periodicals in- 
dexed” in the front of each number of 
the Readers’ Guide. Following the 
name of the magazine is volume 
(bound magazines are arranged on the 
shelves by volume number) The colon 
following the volume number stands 
for the word “page” or pages .. . in 
this case 231 through 239. Last of 
all comes the date which is August 
1925 for this entry. The description 
of its use is much more complicated 
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than is the actual process, and to be 
adept at using Readers’ Guide is to 
have the door opened to all the great 
field of periodical literature. Of 
course Readers’ Guide indexes only 
108 of the general magazines, but the 
H. W. Wilson Company indexes sey- 
eral hundred special magazines and 
publishes indexes for them. The 
Agricultural Index, The International 
Index, and others. All of these are 
arranged in the same way as the 
Readers’ Guide, and knowing how to 
use one is knowing how to use all. 

Step 5 was for pamphlets, and the 
pamphlet file was described at the 
time Step 5 was mentioned. Here 
will be found some of the choicest 
material on recent authors—the small 
booklets put out by the publishing 
houses once in a while. Here too will 
be almost all of the local history un- 
less the town or city is of such great 
importance that books have been 
written about it. And here is the 
collection of school history—the news- 
paper clippings about the celebrities, 
the plans for the new gymnasium or 
whatever, and all the files of the 
school papers. 


MOVIE REVIEW 


A free Modern Library book goes to 
every student who has a movie review 
published here. Follow this form. 
Twenty-five cents is par. 


Lady for a Day (Columbia) 

I liked the acting of Warren William, 
Jean Parker, and May Robson; the story 
by Damon Runyon; the scene with two 
glum, expressionless faces on either side 
of Apple Annie’s wildly excited face in 
the crowd at the pier. 

I disliked the ending, as it did not show 
whether or not Apple Annie went back to 
selling apples; the presence of the mayor 
and governor at the reception, as it is un- 
likely that a mayor and a governor would 
have such a good sense of humor. (45c.) 

—Hale Haile, Belgrade (Mont.) H. 8. 








The Power and the Glory (Fox) 

I liked the method of story telling en- 
ployed in the picture, called “narratage,” 
composed chiefly of flashbacks and an off- 
stage voice; the photography of James 
Howe and the direction of William How- 
ard; and the performance of Spencer 
Tracy and Colleen Moore. No dislikes. 
(35c.) 

—George Sakellaris, Central H. 8. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


Three-Cornered Moon (Paramount) 

I liked the excellent casting; Tom 
Brown’s performance; the way Arlen said 
“Elizabeth”; Claudette Colbert’s clothes; 
the family romps; the maid’s English; and 
Mary Boland’s role. 

I disliked Hardie Albright’s melodrama; 
the low necks on Joan Marsh’s dresses; 
and the idea that poverty proves a per 
son’s worth. (27c.) 

—Betty Coughlin, Midland (Pa.) H. 8. 


She Had to Say Yes (United Artists) 

I disliked the affected acting and the 
impossible story. The show only demon- 
strates what money will do and what is 
being done for money. (15c.) 

—Joseph Blaschke, Aquinas H. 8, 
LaCrosse, Wis. 
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| English Section 


Students are invited to have their say 

in this department. Letters about 

problems of high school students are 

especially welcome. Letters should 
be confined to 300 words. 


Esperanto 

Dear Forum: 

Mine is only one opinion among < 
a million but since you have us so 
interested in Esperanto, I think you 
should let us know where we can get more 
information on it, and if enough are inter- 
ested you should devote a small section of 
Scholastic to Esperanto. 

Robert Laugeson, Independence, Mo. 


Write to the Esperanto Association, 507 
Pierce Bldg., Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 
They publish several low-priced courses in 
the made-to-order tongue.—Ed. 

. 


Time-Saver 


Dear Editor: 

“Subscriber” stated Scholastic contains 
too much material. I disagree. In World 
History, each member of the class is given 
a number: one, two—up to five or six. 
Each group of numbers are assigned two 
subjects in Scholastic to read and discuss. 
By this plan, we find time left over to 
read Student Forum. 

Charles S. Mastig, Sullivan, Mo. 
* 


S.A.A. 


Dear Forum: 

This letter is to tell about our Student 
Activity Association. We receive tickets 
to all football and basketball games 
played in the city; the Phoenix, our year 
book; the Blue-J, our weekly paper; and 
free admission to all special programs 
conducted by the school. All this, amount- 
ing to $8, you are entitled to for $1.60 a 
semester if you belong to the Student 
Activity Association. If you wish to pay 
weekly, it is a dime a week. 

Doris Anderson, Janesville (Wis.) H. 8. 

’ 


Race Rates . 


Gentlemen: 

Since I am under the impression that 
Scholastic is unbiased, why in your Oct. 7 
article on homicide, do you mention that 
in the worst cities there is a large Negro 
population, inferring that a large majority 
of the murders were committed by Ne- 
groes. New York, with the largest popu- 
lation of Negroes in the U. S., has a low 
murder rate. 

James Irish, Jr., 
217 Bennett Ave., Long Beach, Cal. 


Scholastic is biased; biased against race 
prejudice. ‘The statement should have been 
explained. Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman, 
Statistician of Prudential Life Insurance 
Company, says the number of whites who 
were killed in 1931 were 5 in every 
100,000 deaths; the number of Negroes, 
42.5 in every 100,000 deaths. This is not 
a sign of race inferiority, necessarily. 
Negroes in the S. are not generally 
privileged to enjoy schools or living condi- 
tions comparable to common white stand- 
ards. Negroes are more readily sentenced 
to death than whites by the courts. Ne- 
groes are lynched or murdered more read- 


Forum 


ily than whites. In short, the 
high Negro homicide rate is 
partly the effect of white prej- 
udice. In Memphis in 1931, 
the homicide rate was 20.4 for 
whites and 120.5 for Negroes, 
but on farms in the same 
county the rate dropped to 8.6 
for whites and 12.4 for Ne- 
groes. New York City’s homi- 
cide rate is extremely high com- 
pared to most foreign cities, 
even those with 99 per cent Negro popu- 
lations. But the percentage of Negroes 
in New York City is not nearly as high 
as in most Southern cities. In most for- 
eign cities, there are about one-fifth as 
many murders as in ours.—Ed. 
* 


School Publications 
Dear Editor: 

School papers are not stale. One group 
knows practically nothing of another 
group even in a school of moderate size. 
Is not a school paper needed? 

School papers and magazines are labora- 
tories for journalism classes. Most school 
papers are run as business enterprises. 
Staff members learn by experience the 
fundamentals of what may be later their 
life work. What better way can be found 
to teach a subject? 

Dean Lewis, Bel Air (Md.) H. 8. 
o 


Post-Grads 


Dear Sir: 

There are many Post-Graduates who are 
barred from your Creative Writing Con- 
tests. Wouldn’t it be possible for you to 
sponsor a special contest for us? 

Post-Grad. 

Certainly, if enough of you are inter- 
ested. Write Contest Editor, Scholastic, 
155 E. 44th St., New York, if you are. 
We have an annual Graduates’ Number 
to which post-graduate students are in- 
vited to contribute. Send work by January 


Ist.—Ed. 
© 


The Forgotten Fan 


Dear Editor: , 

What happened to Technocracy? Being 
an optimist I have more hope for NRA, 
but who can tell? Is our old friend, 
Technocracy, (only most social problems 
students don’t usually consider anything 
a friend that brings them extra assign- 
ments) still alive, or did it die with public 
interest? 

Margaret Paul, Langhorne, Penna. 


The Continental Committee on Tech- 
nocracy, 1 East 42nd St., is still bearing 
the torch. See Social Studies Signposts, 
Oct. 14, Schol., p. 26.—Ed. 

* 


Advertise Temperance 


Dear Editor: 

When the Eighteenth Amendment is re- 
pealed the newspapers, magazines, bill- 
boards, will be advertising liquor to such 
an_ extent that thousands of men and 
women will become drunkards. 

Therefore, temperance should be adver- 
tised as much, if not more than liquor, 
and we should have a liquor control sys- 
tem like Canada. 

° Mary Daniel, 
Martinsburg (W. Va.) High School. 
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SPENCERIAN 


"t 


os »- Sie bee pens, 
then . .. and now! 


PENCERIAN Steel Pens 

remain unequalled for elas- 
ticity, smoothness, and long 
wear. Each pen individually 
tested before being boxed. .. . 
The Spencerian Fountain Pen 
carries on the Spencerian 
quality and precision workman- 
ship. Compare it with any 
$5.00 pen on the market. 


AWARDS 


See “‘Scholastic Awards Booklet” for f 
details of Spencerian Art Award 
(page 16) and Spencerian Neatness 
Award (page 14). 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. $@.00 
349 Broadway, New York &= 











SHERLOCK HOLMES 
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in social drama was 


2. The taxpayers of the U. S. have 
spent million dollars to tell 
eae A Ree that war is im- 
portant, just, and inevitable, during the 
last ten years, although the World War 
cost 338 billions of dollars and 

lives. 

3. The chief faults of the U. S........ 
system are that it is loosely 
and inadequately A pressing 
national problem, therefore, is the crea- 
tion of a .. 2p ctl 

4 Andre Dunoyer de Segonzac won 








THE PARIS PACT 


The National Student Forum on the 
Paris Pact, 532 Seventeenth St., N.W., 
Washington, D. C., have printed for high 
school students a short booklet for study 
of the Paris Pact, inspired by Kellogg and 
Briand, by which the nations of the world 
condemned recourse to war for solving in- 
ternational questions. Despite violations 
of the agreement, it still exists as a moral 
force, with the rank of Magna Carta or 
the Bill of Rights. Its details should be 
known and understood by every student. 
The paper edition is inexpensive, and dis- 
count is allowed on group orders. 





All manuscripts sent to the Round Table 
should have the name of the writer, age, 
grade, school, city, state, and teacher's 
name at the end of the last page. 


* 
Futility 
The grass is not dry from the. blood they 


shed, 
Yet we would add more to those countless 
dead 
Who fought in blindness and fought in 
vain 
And lost so much that some few might 
gain 
Glittering, icy, merciless gold! 
For this it was their lives were sold! 
Oh, little it was that the “Great War” 
gave; 
Nought but a cross on a dead man’s 
grave! 
My friends, O people, can’t you see 
The crime of human butchery? 
Our warlike thoughts, God, let them cease, 
And grant to us eternal peace! 
Friends, do you hear that cannon’s roar? 
O, will there be another war? 
—Henry Sonneborn, 14, Park School, 
Baltimore, Md.; Miss Sarah A. Put- 
nam (Teacher). 


#/ HEN I leaned my head out the 
the window the other morning, 
WW a damp breeze touched my face 
ian neck, and slid on into the room almost 
like a shadow. I had always felt an af- 
finity, if you can call it that, for fog. It 
made me remember things; other foggy 
days, especially in autumn, when I walked 
to school through its secrecy, my coat but- 
toned tightly about my neck. Nights, 
riding in an automobile through its dan- 
ger, when the lights of an oncoming car 
made glowing white eyes, with tangent 
paths of light on the road. I always sat 
with cheek pressed to the window, search- 
ing out lights anywhere that would relieve 
the intangibility, the absolute blankness, 
of outside. When a light on a near hill 
did appear, it was wan, as if expecting 
to be engulfed soon by the mist. Riding 
on and on, we never. knew that we were 
getting anywhere except as the road be- 
fore us made turns that it had not made 
before, and the tires went noisily over 
pebbles. 








“After a few minutes of drawing 
I was convinced 


HIGGINS? 


N_ his second 

year of mechan- 

ical drawing at 

the Natchez 

(Miss.) High 

School, Robert Zucconi won second 

prize in last year’s Higgins’ Award 

Contest for Mechanical Drawing 

with the excellent engine drawing 
shown herewith. 

Like many other students of me- 

chanical drawing—and architects, en- 

gineers and draftsmen the world 

over, Robert Zucconi found to his 

extreme satisfaction, that Higgins’ 

Drawing Ink “DOES NOT CLOG 
the ruling pen”’. 


“The Romance of industry” in- 
| struction Sheets on Mechenton) 
Drawing for -_ 1 enclose earton 
| that contained a new bottle of Higgine’ 
| American AL oink: also, 
Name 


i Chas. M. Higgins & Co., Inc.. 271 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Please send me (check information desired). 

[_] Details of the Higgins’ 
Award Contest for Me- 
chanical Drawing, 


INK 
WAS FAR SUPERIOR” 








WIN A PRIZE, TOO 


The benefits which you will derive 
from participation in this year’s Hig- 
gins’ Award Contest in Mechanical 
Drawing will help you in your school 
work—perhaps in after life, too. ““The 
Romance of Industry,” a fine brochure 
by Mr. J. H. Constantine, well known 
authority on mechanical drawing, has 
been particularly prepared to show 
you how mechanical drawing is back 
of practically everything that is manu- 
factured and used today. If you will 
send us a carton which contained a 
new bottle of Higgins’ Drawing Ink 
we will send this attractive leaflet to 
you. Contest details free. 
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I have played hide and seek when there 
was fog, in the late school afternoons, 
The figures, darting in through mist to 
fling themselves against the telephone pole 
that was “Home,” the sense of temporal 
security that the fog offered to the hid. 
den, the restlessness and suspicion of the 
one who was “it,” all these pictures come, 
with the fog, forming each a link on the 
chain, like the memories that Proust’s cup 
of tea called before him. Each time that 
the fog comes in the future will bring a 
new feeling, however insignificant, to slip 
on the cord—a new bead on a necklace of 
odds and ends. 

—Beatrice Ulvestad, West Seattle High 

School, Seattle, Wash.; Miss Belle 
McKenzie, Teacher. 


Concerning Libraries 


O says any teacher: “As a short as- 
signment, tonight, just drop into the 
public library and develop these few 

topics.” Thence follows a_ series of 
unheard-of anythings which startle the 
most self-confident student. 

Miss “Study-Her-Head-Off” proceeds 
slowly but determinedly to that formida- 
ble hall. “Suppose I’d better go to the 
card catalog—maybe the Reader’s Guide; 
guess I'll ask a librarian.” This last ar- 
gument is conclusive. “Ah, ah, where could 
I find the details of ” (she glances at her 
list for the ‘first subject) “of ‘so-and- 
such’?” 

Reassuringly, “Refer to the Reader's 
Guide.” 

After wasting fifteen minutes for 
searching for something called a Reader's 
Guide, after scrutinizing for half an hour 
pages and pages which are covered with 
suitable references, after ransacking for 
hours practically every shelf in the library 
for her desired information, she concludes 
she is unable to interpret the misleading 
abbreviations in that confounded (Guide. 


Her eyes are strained from peering on top 


shelves; her bones are weary; her patience 
is exhausted; she’s going home, inciden- 
tally—minus her work. 

When I am sufficiently mature to be 
come the first woman President of the 
United States, I intend to appoint a Li- 
brary Committee whose sole duty shall be 
to simplify the library system. Moreover, 
I will appropriate all the revenue derived 
from exercises to libraries throughout our 
country for the purpose of employing 
more assistants. To safeguard the stu 
dents, I will (regardless of Congress) pass 
a “Law of Impunity,” by which students, 
incapable of getting their library assign 
ments, will be exempt from punishment 
by their instructors. 

With these measures, I hope to secure 
for every student of succeeding generé 
tions a typically collected, unruffied lt 
brarian composure, for which I have 
struggled in vain to call my own. 

*—Anabel Crowley, Aquinas High School, 

La Crosse, Wisconsin; teacher, Sistet 
M. Anysia. 


Miss Crowley’s troubles are solved com 
pletely and specifically in the series of lt 
brary article by Miss Mary Armstrong 
Ayres which are now appearing in Sche 
lastic, issues of Oct. 28, Nov. 4, Nov. ll, 
ete.—Ed. 

(Continued on next pag?) 
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STUDENT BONERS 


An eight months’ subscription to any 
magazine in Scholastic’s Periodical Service 
to teachers who send student boners that 
are published. 


From the Perry H. S. News: Mr. Renz 
showed a very descriptive movie . .. on 
How to Survive a Carbon-Monoxide Vic- 
tim. 

—H. V. 8. 


By the study of the earth, they found 
it was not flat, but had a curvature. 
—E. O. 


A bassoon is a nice place to put your 
head when you aren’t feeling well. 
—H. L. 8. 


Do not choose a vocation that you can- 
not massacre. 
—J. R. R. 


Romance has an element of love in it; 
whereas realism is true to real life and has 
no love element. 

—M. A. W. 


The art of writing was invented by 
Rosetta Stone. 
—M. H. G. 








Armistice 


They blow shrill whistles 
remember ; 

They say it’s wise; so, then, of course, it’s 
wise, 

(After I've spent these long, long years 
forgetting) 

To bring his image back before my eyes. 


so we'll all 


They think of clever things, these men of 
a 
Sometimes, of course, their thinking comes 
too late. 
—Mary Catherine Curry, 16, Catholic H. 8., 
Altoona, Pa.; Teacher, Sr. M. de Sales. 


Book Review 
(The Shape of Things to Come) 


I have not read that hook 
(Nor do I wish to read it) 
Written by that worse-than-crook 
(And the publishers that freed it 
Are crooks, too) H. G. Wells: 
His newest book, that smells 
Out all the future for us, brings it down 
Upon our heads, and breaks our crown 
Before it comes, from awful fear 
That what he says is true. An awful 


seer 

Who writes a book to sell 

Antero us long beforehand what a 
ell 

We've got to face, we younger folk— 

Or does he think it is a warning not to 
smoke? 

—Peter Fargon, New Hampton School, 

New Hampton, N. H. 


English Section 


TEACHER BONERS 


A Modern Library book to students for 
every Teacher Boner published. 


The early settlers learned to make 
maple sugar from the Indians. 
—C. M. 


: All those in favor, please rise by stand- 
ing. 
—D. F. 


Drawing Teacher: How many students 
have painted faces? 
—R. H. 


Gym Teacher: You may count: off in 
two and divide yourselves in half. 
—M. T. 


Geometry Teacher: To measure the dis- 
tance across a stream, take a stream 
with water running through it. 

—G. B. 
. 


False Starts 


A Collection of Noteworthy Theme 
Beginnings 


1. When looking at a tree I often think 
that I never saw a poem as lovely as it. 
Some poet expressed this better than I 
could. He said I think that I shall never 
see a poem as lovely as a tree. He also 
said fools wrote poems. 

2. Going to college is lots different from 
going to high school, this the new fresh- 
man~-soon finds out when he enters his 
alma matter. For instance, in college you 
have to buy all your own books. 

3. It is hard to think of anything that 
more people are in than love. I have been 
going with the same girl three years; she 
is a local girl in my town, and I certainly 
am in a position to write on a subject 
like love. 

4. In comparing Harold Bell Wright to 
the Bard of Avon, as William Shakespeare 
is called, I am not even doing justice to 
the wonderful author of “The Shepherd of 
the Hills.” 

5. I was born in Latrobe, Penna., in 
1914, and if you will excuse me about 
talking about myself, I am now giving my 
autobiography. By a strange chance, the 
World War broke out the same year I was 
born in, but not the same month. 

—Dartmouth Jack O’Lantern. 


Among other things, the late Ring Lard- 
ner was expert at stifling people who got 
on his weary nerves. There was the time 
at the Friars Club when a newcomer 
watched Lardner slump in a chair for 
three hours—without saying a word—al- 
though the group about him were swap- 
ping fly talk. 

“So,” said the newcomer, “you're the 
great Ring Lardner. I’ve heard so much 
about -how clever you were. Huh, I’ve 
just as much brains as you!” 

“Well,” drawled Ring, “why don’t you 
take advantage of it?” 

—Walter Winchell. 
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For YOuR CONVENIENCE! 


Readers of Scholastic may use this convenient form to 
obtain samples and brochures from the advertisers who 
announce they have free material to offer those w 

apply. This form may be sent directly to Scholastic 
Merchandising Service, 155 East 44th St., New York, 
N. Y., from which point the advertisers will be noti- 
fied of the requests. Check carefully what you want. 





. American Crayon Co.—‘Scholastic Art Helps” 
Brunswick Balke Collender Co.—Descriptive 
literature 

Cc. G. Conn, 
ments 

T. S. Denison Co.—Catalogue of plays 
Dramatic Publ. Co.—Catalogue of plays 
ey og ay Co.—Sports catalogue 
A. C, 


Ltd.—Book on various instru- 


Gilbert Co.—“*How to Become a Chem- 
ist 
A. C. Gilbert Co.—Erector “Look-Em-Over” 
booklet and contest entry blank 
Chas. M. Higgins and Co.—Details of Awards 
Contest 
Chas. M. Higgins and Co.—Mechanical 
Drawing Inst. Sheets and Freehand Drawing 
Inst. Sheets (requires carton from bottle 
of ink) 
. Keuffel and Esser—Details of Award and 
three project sheets 
. Keuffel and Esser—12-page booklet—‘Draw-. 
ing Inst., Their Care and Use,” “Manual of 
the Slide Rule” and two sheets of Duplex 
Drawing Paper (requires 10c) 
. Modern Library—List of 225 
books 
. Pan American Band Inst. 
catalog 
. Postum—Personal Score Board, 
and How to Build Them” 
supply of Postum 
‘ Roval Typewriter Co.—Descriptive literature 
. Royal Typewriter Co.—‘“From Plot to Proof” 
(requires 25c) 
. Stanley Works—Stanlo Toy Folder 
. Frederick A. Stokes Co.—List of good new 
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outstanding 
Co.—lIllustrated 


“Iron Men 
and one week's 


books 
. United Fruit Co.—“The Banana Comes Into 
Its Own” 
21. F. Weber Co.—Catalogue and color cards 
22. Wolverine Mfg. Co.—*“Litho-Art” Booklet 
For Teachers Only 
23. Graton and Knight Co.—Leathercraft Class- 
room Project Sheets 
Please send me the following which are checked, corre- 
sponding to the listing above 
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* Company K 
(Continued from page 6) 


a good stiff shot of cognac.” I said yes, 
I thought so too. 

“You’ve drunk cognac before, haven’t 
you?” she asked anxiously. “I don’t want 
to be the one to give you your first 
drink. .. .” 


Private Sylvester Wendell 


APTAIN MATLOCK was receiving 

a number of letters from the par- 

ents of men killed in action, so he 
decided to write to the next of kin of each 
dead man, as shown by his service record 
book, and he detailed me to gather the 
facts in each case and to write appro- 
priate letters of condolence. 

I sat there in the company office writ- 
ing my letters while Steve Waller, the 
company clerk, made up his payroll. I 
gave every man a glorious, romantic death 
with appropriate last words, but after 
about the thirtieth letter, the lies I was 
telling began to gag me. I decided I'd 
tell the truth in at least one of the letters, 
and this is what I wrote: 

“Dear Mapam: 

“Your son, Francis, died needlessly in 
Belleau Wood. You will be interested to 
hear that at the time of his death he was 
erawling with vermin and weak from diar- 
rhea. His feet were swollen and rotten 
and they stank. He lived like a frightened 
animal, cold and hungry. Then, on June 
6th, a piece of shrapnel hit him and he 
died in agony, slowly. You'd never be- 
lieve that he could live three hours, but he 
did. He lived three full hours screaming 


and cursing by turns. He had nothing to 
hold on to, you see: he had learned long 
ago that what he had been taught to be- 
lieve by you, his mother, who loved him, 
under the meaningless names of honor, 
courage, and patriotism, were all lies. . . .” 

I read that much of the letter to Steve 
Waller. He listened until I finished, his 
face without expression. Then he stretched 
himself a couple of times. “Let’s go to 
the billet and see if we can talk the old 
woman into frying up a batch of eggs,” 
he said. 

I didn’t say anything. 
at the typewriter. 

“These frogs can beat the whole world 
when it comes to frying eggs,” he said.... 
“God knows how they do it, but they’re the 
nuts when it comes to cooking.” 

I got up then, and began to laugh, tear- 
ing into fragments the !etter I had writ- 
ten. 

“All right, Steve,” I said; “all right; 
just as you say!” 


* 
Private Arthur Crenshaw 


Hf HEN I came home the people 

in my town declared “Crenshaw 

W~ Day.” They decorated the 

stores and the streets with bunting and 

flags; there was a parade in the morning 

with speeches afterwards, and a barbecue 
at Oak Grove in the afternoon. 

Ralph R. Hawley, President of the 
First National Bank and Trust Company, 
acted as toastmaster. He recited my war 
record and everybody cheered. Then he 
pointed to my twisted back and my 
scarred face and his voice broke with emo- 
tion. I sat there amused and uncom- 


I just sat there 


= a cael 
ae 


English Section 


fortable. I wasn’t fooled in the slightest, 
There is an expressive vulgar phrase 
which soldiers use on such occasions and 
I repeated it under my breath. 

At last the ceremonies were over and 
Mayor Couzens, himself, drove me in his 
new automobile to my father’s farm be- 
yond the.town. The place had gone to 
ruin in my absence. We Crenshaws are a 
shiftless lot, and the town knows it. The 
floors were filthy, and there was a pile 
of unwashed dishes in the sink, while my 
sister Maude sat on the step eating an 
apple, and gazing, half asleep, at a bank 
of clouds. I began to wonder what [ 
could do for a living now that heavy farm 
work was impossible for me any more. 
All that afternoon I thought and at last 
I hit on the idea of starting a chicken 
farm. I got pencil and paper and fig- 
ured the thing out. I decided that [ 
could start in a small way if I had five 
hundred dollars with which to buy the 
necessary stock and equipment. 

That night as I lay awake and wondered 
how I could raise the money, I thought of 
Mr. Hawley’s speech in which he had de- 
clared that the town owed me a debt of 
gratitude for the things I had done which 
it could never hope to repay. So the next 
morning I called on him at his bank and 
told him of my plans, and asked him to 
lend me the money. He was very cour- 
teous and pleasant about it; but if you 
think he lent me the five hundred dollars 
you are as big a fool as I was. 

Reprinted from “Company K,” copy- 
right, 1933, by William March (Harrison 
Smith and Robert Haas, publishers), by 
permission of Curtis Brown, Ltd. 








It's a great life for a 


WEEK-END 


This is a thrilling season for a week-end holiday in New 


Other hotels under Ralph Hitz Direction: The Ritz- 
Carlton, Atlantic City; The Book-Cadillac, Detroit; 
Netherland Plaza, Cincinnati; and Van Cleve, Dayton 


York. Football...the theatre...gay night life... new fashions 


in the shop windows. Make your headquarters at the 


Hotel Lexington. This smart new hotel is conveniently 
located in the Grand Central district. And it’s amazingly 
economical—room rates as low as $3 a day for one person. 
Others at $4, $5 and $6—only $1 more for two persons. 
Suites $10 for either one or two persons. Four popular 


priced restaurants— dancing nightly. 


Directed by Ralph Hitz 


HOTEL LEXINGTON 


48TH STREET AND LEXINGTON AVE- NEW YORE 
e Charles E. Rochester, Manager 
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Banking and Modern Society 


(Concluded from page 12) 


checked and approved by bank ex- 
aminers. On October 1, 1933, 2,515 
banks with deposits of $1,769,909,000 
had not yet reopened. More than 
two-thirds of these were state banks. 
The Treasury and the R. F. C. ex- 
pect to reopen several hundred more 
in the near future. 

Congress passed the Emergency 
Banking Act on March 9, 1933, with 
a speed never before known, giving 
President Roosevelt and Secretary 
Woodin unusual powers to control all 
transactions in credit, currency, gold, 
silver and foreign exchange, to im- 
pose heavy penalties for the hoarding 
of gold; to appoint conservators to 
manage and reorganize closed national 
banks; and to issue an unlimited 
amount of Federal Reserve Bank 
Notes, backed by no gold, but by 
government bonds and sound commer- 
cial paper. This law was designed 
to authorize dictatorial powers pend- 
ing the enactment of permanent legis- 
lation. Since that time all banking 
activities have been performed on a 
much more conservative basis. 

The Banking Act of 1933 (Glass- 
Steagall Banking Bill), passed by 
Congress before it adjourned on June 
16, takes several drastic steps hitherto 
considered quite revolutionary toward 
closer Federal control of banks. 
Among them was the divorce of in- 
vestment affiliates from commercial 
banks, and an insurance of deposits 
through a fund subscribed to by the 
Federal Government, and by all banks 
which are members of the Federal Re- 
serve System. Further banking legis- 
lation may be looked for in the next 
session of Congress. Not many banks 
have failed since the bank holiday, 
but, unfortunately, many of those 
which were closed by the bank holi- 
day have never reopened. So it may 
be correctly said that our banking 
system is too loosely organized and 
inadequately supervised. Hence the 
establishment of a sound banking 
system remains one of the biggest 
problems confronting the people of 
the United States. 
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THE TEACHERS’ COLUMN 


Teachers should remark to students that 
the figure of 10,000,000 for World War 
casualties, cited in the Crichton article, 
represents a minimum estimate by the 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. Considering the number listed as 
“Missing,” “Taken Prisoner,” or “Serious- 
ly Wounded,” it is possible to estimate 
that 20,000,000 were killed in battle, and 
that another 30,000,000 died as the direct 
result of war. The War Department in 
1928 gave eight and a half million as the 
number killed, although at one time it was 
commonly conceded that sixteen million 
was a fair estimate. 


The title, as well as the contents, of the 
Beverley Nichols article may be an excuse 
for assigning the class to write a Letter 
to an Old Man (any Old Man). 


The National Council of Teachers of 
English selected the motion picture, “Em- 
peror Jones,” for the first practical test on 
the photoplay as part of the high school 
curriculum. Announcement of a contest 
for students in this connection appears in 
the October issue of the English Journal. 


You will note that the Nichols letter 
steps from the notorious Oxford resolu- 
tion, “That this House in no circumstances 
will fight for King and Country.” If the 
change suggested by the writer is made 

. . » any ruler or any country”), the 
resolution may be debated and voted upon 
by the class. 

* 


The literary form of “Company K” is 
perfectly adapted for a composition as- 
signment. Let each student write a mono- 
logue, in the March manner, on a subject 
or experience common to all members of 
the class, such as a school assembly. 


The idea of nominating “All American” 
novels, poems, plays, and so on, about war, 
might be used, to encourage further read- 
ing, on other subjects. Let one student 
name _a subject and let the others state 
what, if anything, they have read in that 
connection. If student reading has been 
too limited for this to work successfully, 
the device might be worked in reverse. 
Ask students to name recent books or 
articles they have read and then classify 
the subject matter. 

* 


It is a question whether most English 
students will find the collection of False 
Starts on the Laugh Page very amusing, 
but a discussion of these may add at least 
a small bit of honesty, compression, and 
humility to your next batch of themes. 
One of the most flagrant faults of this 
group, as of most groups of themes, is 
redundancy. An interesting game for cor- 
recting this trouble is to ask students to 
remove words and phrases from a sample 
theme, in order to see how much can be 
taken out without destroying the meaning. 
Fundamentally the same exercise is ob- 
tained by converting letters to telegrams. 

Word of the Week: Montage (mong- 
tazh)—The arrangement of scenes, inci- 
dents, and details in a motion picture film; 
in other words, what happens to a movie 
in the cutting room. The word is coming 
into wide use by screen writers. Originally 
French, it appears on titles of French 
films as a credit line, similar to the sce- 
nario or sound-and-camera credit line. 
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GOING TO COLLEGE? 


Since the taking of notes and memoranda 

book reading is a prominent activity in the “eile veut 
of students, you should learn ABC SHORTHAND—s 
system easily mastered in 12 lessons without an instructor 
—no puzzling symbols to memorize—no tedious months 
of practice. Cost of complete ABC Shorth: 

$1.00. Send your order 
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Teachers: Invéstigate Scholastic’s Period- 
ical Service. Your choice of free subserip- 
tions to sixteen quality magazines with 
group order for Scholastic. Inquire: Sub- 
scription Department Scholastic, Chamber 
of Commerce Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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A Ringing Challenge to Youth 


Youth Can Save the World from War’s Insane Slaughter. 
Youth Can Build a Decent Civilization Out of the Wreckage 


and Chaos of the Present Debacle. 
another Plunge into that Hell of Organized Butchery—War. 


OUNG man, it’s def- 
initely up to you. You 
can give ear to the fos- 

silized fogies who say that 

because we've always had war 
we always shall have war. Or 
you Can point out that the same 
type of stupid reactionary once 
said the same thing about 
human sacrifice—about dueling 

—about witch-burning—about 

slavery—about a thousand and 

one obsolete savageries. 


What a senseless thing is war! 
What a futile thing. What a 
brutally insane orgy of witless 
killing. It’s murder if one man 
does it. It’s heroism if a thou- 
sand do. Why not think for 
yourself? Surely, you have 
moral principles of your own. 
Are you willing to be a mur- 
derer because a world of fools 
pats you on the back for it? 





Remember, war is not merely 
being killed—you've got to kill. 
War is not merely being blinded 
—you've got to blind. War 
is the complete confirmation of 
Bernard Shaw's conclusion that 
the Earth is the mad-house of 
the Universe. 


From the economic viewpoint 
how stupid is war! When you 
win you lose. Who won the 
last Great War? Who won the 
California earthquake? The 
World War bankrupted the 
planet. Its direct cost was 333 
billion dollars. It was a major 
cause of the present Depression. 
75 cents of every federal tax 
dollar goes for war. 
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Youth Can Prevent 





There is only one cure for war— 
an aroused public opinion—the 
world around. You can help. 


‘Send for our set of 10 Peace 


posters. They're free. Send 
15c for panies. Or a postal 
brings free folder depicting 
them. Send a dime for Bruce 
Barton's famous article ‘‘Let’s 
Advertise This Hell’’. If you 
want to organize a local peace 
group write us for information. 
If you want to make an out- 
right contribution to our work 


Send 25 cents 


with attached coupon 


rea ee - 
World Peaceways, SCH 
| Hotel Roosevelt, New York City 


| I am enclosing 25c as a donation to your 
| work. 








